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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 


H ir is a vulgar superstition that the regular theatre is 
| the resort of all classes of society: that the aristocracy 
are in the boxes and stalls, the shopocracy in the pit, 
‘and the mobocracy in the gallery; and that thus the 
'general heart of the country is reached at the same 
|moment by the pathos or humour of the scene—one 
| touch of nature making the whole world kin. Much 
| might be said on the composition of the crowd entering 
|| these several divisions of the house; but we have at 
| present to do only with the gallery, and there, we 
| undertake to say, is not to be found, at least in any 
| considerable strength, the mob or mass of the lower 
}and working classes. And why? Simply because 
'they can’t afford a shilling. Many a decent work- 
|man, comprehended in the mob—a designation we 
|) use in no invidious sense—would be glad to take his 
| wife and children now and then to the regular play : 
but the idea of his spending four or five shillings 
||on a single evening’s amusement is too wild to be 
| entertained except as a waking dream. He may go 
| himself, however, once or twice in his early life, meet- 
ing few of his own class, and staring curiously at the 
|| crowd of miscellaneous nondescripts in which he finds 
|| himself engulfed—servants of both sexes—sailors— 
|| provincials—adventurers ; but feeling all the while that 
i he is himself a stray visitor, and by no means in his 
|| own place of amusement. What, then, is the resource 
| of such men at those times when mind and body alike 
demand recreation? How do the mothers of our toiling- 
| classes indulge sometimes in an evening’s forgetfulness 
|| of their cares? What plan does the fast youngster of 
the same degree fall upon to do the handsome thing to 
|| his sweetheart? It is our present purpose to explain this, 
|| to raise the curtain before the amusements of the mob; 
|| and in doing so we feel satisfied that we shall give our 
|| teaders new and interesting information, that we shall 
|| disclose in this phase of the private life of the masses 
of London much that is healthy and hopeful, and even 
in the midst of matters that provoke a smile give rise 
to grave and even solemn thought. 

Foremost in the exhibitions to which a penny serves 
as a passport, stand what we may call the shop-shows 
—a name they deserve, because they either stand 
in the rear of shops, or occupy the place of the shop 
itself, having driven the shopkeeper and his goods from 
the area. These are found in all parts of London 
except the west end. In the districts of Wapping and 
Redcliff they are apt to smack of a marine flavour, with 


/| 4 most ancient and fishlike smell, growing gradually 


more refined as they extend towards Temple Bar and 
beyond. Their outward manifestations are a dirty 


window-frame, a written placard or a fiery-coloured 
cartoon, or both, and an open door with a square yard 
of saw-dusted floor. See! within yon doorway lounges 
a sallow semi-animate sexagenarian, in costume half 
beef-eater half beadle, which contrasts fiercely with the 
dreamy face and lacklustre eye of the wearer. You 
read his history at a glance. He is all that is left of 
Fitzbowler’s company, who, in the days of their glory, 
when the drama was, traversed the length and breadth 
of England, and levied willing contributions from an 
admiring world, and led the jolliest life in it—who 
came to London once a year, and reaped a golden 
harvest at Bartlemy fair—who were a name and a fame 
in the land till, unhappily, their light was all at once 
extinguished, and their sun set in darkness. For 
Fitzbowler got embroiled with Justice Grind, who 
mulcted him in penalties, and tormented him so much 
that he took to drinking and not paying his way. 
Then, Bartlemy fair was abolished, and the company, 
in spite of desperate attempts to cling together, was 
broken up; and there was a general wreck; and Fitz- 
bowler died ; and with such remnants of the properties 
as he could snatch from the creditors, our semi-animate 
friend rushed off to London, and ensconced himself in 
that little den at the corner of Alligator Alley, to drink 
the cup his fate should mix for him. Happily, the 
cup is filled pretty often with Barclay’s entire; for 
Varty Slim (so our friend is called), though he is often 
seen sitting lone and lorn, like Marius amid the relics 
of former greatness, is wiser than the gloomy Roman; 
and instead of indulging in desperate thoughts, sets his 
wits to work to turn the penny—and turns it. Out 
of the three wax-figures which used to stand guard 
behind Fitzbowler’s pay-table, he can manufacture 
any person of note, from monarch to murderer, 
whom it will pay to exhibit; out of the few drops 
and wings that escaped the general overthrow, he 
can make up a very pretty scene of any kind what- 
ever; and out of some small ragamuffin rolling in 
the kennels of Whitechapel, he can manufacture a 
‘Phenomenon’ in double-quick time. And, dead-alive 
as Varty looks, if you come by on a Saturday night, 
when the gas-lamps are flaring—when he has invested 
a penny in clean saw-dust—when the causeway is 
crammed with a gaping multitude—then you shall see 
the old fire in his eye, and hear the old bold voice 
thundering ‘ Now’s your time, ladies and gentlemen— 
now’s your time, to see the wonderful performances of 
the Little Phenomenon and the wax-work figures, with 
the Death of Nelson, all for a penny.’ And if you will 
deposit the said penny at the door, you shall see the 
wax-work and the Phenomenon’s performance in the 
tumbling and balancing line, and hear Varty himself, 
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after he has bolted the door for the occasion, sing the 
Death of Nelson with a vehemence that threatens to 
rend the foundations of his old frame to atoms. 
Penny-showmen of the Varty type are not so numer- 
ous as they once were; the race is dying out, and the 
way of life which produced them has not the attractions 
it formerly possessed. Overstep the saw-dust in another 
place, and you shall find yourself in the presence of a 
marine monster, perhaps pickled, perhaps—fresh, we 
were going to say, but that would be a mistake. Now 
it is a porpoise netted off Gravesend—now a young 
grampus from lower down the river—now it is the old 
mermaid, manufactured on the Barnum principle, half 
cod-fish, half monkey ; and now it is a dusus nature, in 
the human shape, which ought to be in Surgeons’ Hall 
—or it is the tattooed head of a New Zealander. Try it 
again, and you find yourself one of a company listening 
to the vocal delusions of a ventriloquist, holding an 
animated conversation with an angry person shut up 
in a cupboard, and who further entertains you with 
a hornpipe, danced on the table by the figure of a 
British sailor nine inches high, whose legs are per- 
sonated by the fingers of the performer. Try it once 
more, and you are pointed to a seat in front of a neat 
curtain, behind which you hear the tones of a con- 
certina tolerably played. By and by, when the seats 
are nearly full, the curtain rises, and an artificial land- 
scape is revealed, in which what seems to be real water 
| is streaming along a distant meadow, and cascading 
over rocks in the foreground, with the precise noise 
| that accompanies the dashing of water. Then the 
| scene changes to a wild sea-coast, where the billows 
| roll darkly in the distance, and the breakers, with their 
| heavy, dull sound, surge madly on the shore. It changes 
‘again for the last time, and you have a mountain 
| water-fall imitated to the life—the exhibition conclud- 
| ing with an explanation of the manner in which the 
really striking illusion is effected—namely, by using 
smooth globules of crystal in the place of water, and 
_ throwing a strong light upon them. Try it yet once 
more, and, shut up with a dozen companions in a room 
| as dark as pitch, you are in presence of the penny- 
| panorama, with a monster lens as big as the crown of 
our hat your own peculiar property for the time being. 
The subject of the panorama is the Crimean war, and 
at the first peep through the lens you are regaled with 
a view of the landing at Eupatoria, and the whole 
British and French fleets; then comes the battle of the 
| Alma, followed by the Balaklava charge, the battle of 
| Inkermann, and, finally, the storming of Sebastopol, 
| with the retreat of the Russians across the harbour. 
| The exhibition is illustrated by a brief history of the 
war from some invisible lecturer, who winds up his 
| lecture in ten minutes exactly, when the traps fall 
behind the lenses—and you have had your pennyworth 
| —and shouldn’t grumble. 
Cheap enough all this. But turn we now to some- 
| thing cheaper still. In a part of the town which was 
once as crowded a thoroughfare as any west of St 
| Paul’s, but which now, owing to the completion of 
recent improvements, is comparatively abandoned, we 
come upon a penny performance, or rather series 
of performances, just going to commence. As a speci- 
men of the mode in which a well-defined section 
of that public which ‘must be amused’ is catered for, 
by those who find their account in providing that 
pabulum which suits the palate and the purse of their 
patrons, the Penny Gaff, for such is the designation of 
the assembly at which we are about to be present, will 
repay the trouble of a visit. As usual, the entrance is 
through a shop-door and between a couple of shop- 


windows, the only contents of which are a written 
in each announcing the bill of fare. A few 


feet within the door, sits a girl in a kind of watch-box, | 


who receives our penny, and gives us a square tin 
check. We go with the multitude, and in a moment 


find ourselves in a long dark chamber, in company | 


with some 150 youth of both sexes, not ‘five per cent. 


of them over twenty years of age, and consider- | 


ably more than half under fifteen. Some are mere 
children, and we are in danger of stumbling over them 
in the gloom. At the further end of the room, in the 
left-hand corner, a single spur of gas projecting from 
the broken plaster of the wall sheds its light upon a 


little deal counter, furnished with bottles of ginger- 9) 
beer, with a pile of triangular sections of that pale @) 


unctuous compound known and relished by omnivorous 
boys as ‘spotted dog ’—with another pile of those broad 


black gingerbread-drops designated ‘jumbles’— and | 


with a gambling-board of a curious and novel device, 


Behind the counter stands a free-and-easy, dramatic- | 


looking lad of eighteen, dripping like a Niobe, but with 
perspiration—for the place is hot as an oven—and 
active in the discharge of his double calling as dispenser 


of refreshments and croupier at the gaming-board. He | 


draws corks, he washes the one glass, he sells a penny- 


worth of spotted dog or a farthing jumble, he gives | 


change, and bawls: ‘One, one! who'll make two? 


Two, two! who’ll make three? Three! who’ll make | 


four ?’ and so on, till all who are willing to risk their 
money have deposited their stakes in his hand, and the 
game commences. The game is played on a long board 
pierced with holes for the reception of marbles shot 
from a given spot by the players. Each hole counts 


for a certain number, and he who gets the most wins 


the whole stakes. 


To prevent a good shot from having | 


a better chance than a bad one—which, in the Cock- | 


ney’s view of all such matters, would be unfair—a 
number of pins rise perpendicularly from the board, 
and bar the direct passage to the holes ; in consequence 
of this, the ball has to be shot to the head of the 
board, rebounding from which it rolls slowly through 
a labyrinth of pins, now in this direction, now in that, 
and, frequently escaping all the numbers, returns void. 
If, in returning, however, it passes a narrow passage 
barely wide enough to admit it, and strikes a bell, the 
player scores the highest number. As may be imagined, 
the game is sufficiently exciting, and the passage of 
each ball, as it bobs on this side and that, is anxiously 
watched amid clamours and vociferous expletives that 
defy description. While contemplating the game, we 
cannot help speculating on the character of the com- 
pany. Not a few of them are boys employed in the 
working establishments which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but a round number of the males, though 
we hesitate in declaring the fact, are unmistakably of 
the class which, to be as courteous as we can, we shall 
denominate ‘ appropriatives.’ The spirit of mirth and 
rollicking fun, however, prevails among them all, and 
of hospitality too—for we notice that when the game 
is done, the winner disburses the proceeds of his luck 


in payment of a feast, of which all the players partake | 


—so that a serious inroad is made upon the pyramids 
of pudding, and jumbles, and the liquids. 
All this time the ladies and children have remained 


patiently near the entrance; and as the company has — 
been increasing every moment, this dingy vestibule of || 


Thespis is crammed with more than 200 perspiring faces. 


But there are no signs of tumult, and leas bawling and | 
hooting than one is sure to hear on the gallery-stairs | 


of a theatre. O for one breath even of St Giles’s air! 
We are beginning to doubt the possibility of surviving 


the spectacle which is to come, when suddenly the door | 


is opened, there is a movement forward; we are borne 
onward through a fortification of fences very like the 
pens in old Smithfield, and evidently designed to pre- | 
vent gratuitous ingress—we surrender the tin check, ! 
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and the next moment are landed in front of the 
curtain. 


|| ‘The first thing we are sensible of is an agreeable 
| and most welcome change in the temperature. The 

theatre is roofed in the centre by an ample sky-light, 

and a current of cold air is rushing down which sets 
|, us at perfect ease on that score. But let us look round 
beg and scan the notable features of the place. First 
/of all—and let that fact be duly weighed—the ladies 
jand gentlemen of the auditory are not allowed to sit 
| together; more than that, they are so arranged that 
|| although both have an equally good view of the stage, 
! the bulk of either sex can see little or nothing of the 


@ other. The thing is managed simply enough; and by 


| the help of a metal rule, | , the sign ~<, and a paren- 
thesis, ), we can shew how. Place these symbols thus— 
| |)~<. The upright line represents the front of the 
stage or proscenium, raised six feet above the level of 
the floor; the parenthesis, ), is the enclosed orchestra, 
|which is on the floor; the sign < is the angle of two 
walls meeting at the point, and probably enclosing 
some other chamber in the building. In the space shut 
off at the right of the angle of the walls are seats 
\rising from floor to ceiling sufficient to accommodate 
150 ladies; in the space to the left are similar seats, 
||in number sufficient for from 200 to 250 gentlemen. 
|| As an additional fence against undesirable contact, 
| the three lowest rows of each pyramid of seats are 
||reserved for those who choose to pay an additional 
|| penny, and thus not only constitute the dress-circle, 
|| but interpose a van-guard of respectability between the 
| masses. We note that the dress-circle on the male 
|| side is chiefly occupied by working-men just escaped 
|| from the labours of the day; and we can hardly be 
| mistaken in recognising in some of the unbonneted 
| ladies in the dress-circle of the other side, members of 
| the class of domestic servants and needlewomen. An 
|attendant is present to keep order—which, to be 
| candid, there is not the slightest disposition to violate 
|| —and to shew people to their places. We have a 
| suspicion, but we cannot be positive on that head, that 
|| he herds the ‘appropriatives’ together on the upper 
| rows of seats, and we are certain that he is remarkably 
| obliging and polite to—to the conservatives. 


| But now a head out at a door within the 
|| orchestra — fiddler and harpist take their seats—a 
|| rusty iron gas-pipe drilled in holes, which runs along 
\the foot of the stage, is ignited with a lucifer-match ; 
| the music strikes up a rowdy tune, and in a few 
|| minutes, amid the stamping of feet and clapping of 
|| hands, the curtain rises with a succession of jerks 
|| which elevate it a foot at a time. Enter Deserted 
|| Wife, who sings a plaintive ditty to harp-accompani- 
|| ment, fingered in good style. Enter, to her, Gay 
| Lothario, her husband, in a state of excessive candour 
|and bottle-too-much, who sings tipsy bravuras, and 
acknowledges that he has been roaming, and drinking, 
and ‘going it. Wife responds with upbraidings; 
husband -accuses her of being jealous; she denies the 
charge, and vows he can’t make her jealous. Can’t 
he? He’ll see—so he sings the radiant charms of 
Pretty Polly Doodle, and indulges in such raptures 
in recapitulating them, that she is jealous, and goes 
into ali manner of musical hysterics in the operatic- 
tragedy style. Then Lothario’s heart is touched; 
he declares that Polly Doodle is nothing but a hoax, 
and also, rather inconsistently, that he won't see her 
| Rever no more. Then there follows a reconciliation 
and a connubial duet, at the climax of which the 
“curtain falls. This entire performance is musical, 
| not a word being uttered save in song or recitative. 
|The point of it lies in its farcical travesty of the 
| displays in ‘another place.’ 
| More music, during a tremendous lumbering and 
| clatter behind the curtain, which at length rises again, 


jand an athlete comes forward with an attendant. 


Strong he looks as Hercules, and agile withal. He 
is armed with punch-bowl and decanters four, half 
full of wine. He places the bowl bottom upwards 
on a table, and puts one decanter on top of all. In 
a moment he is seen clasping the swell of the decanter 
with the soles of his feet, and thus, standing upright, 
he balances a set of whirligigs aloft. Then he takes 
three decanters, places the bowl on them, the fourth 
on top of the bowl, and himself, as before, on the top 
of that. Then, upon the four decanters he places a 
chair, one leg on each, another chair wrong-end 
upwards on the first, and springing to the top rung 
of the inverted chair, does the spread-eagle, in grand 
style, upon his head, amid the thundering acclamations 
of the spectators. After this, he wants a little rest: so, 
placing a couple of decanters on the ground, he rests 
a hand upon one and a toe on the other, and with 
no other support, reclines in an attitude of profound 
repose. He does much more besides, which we need 
not set down, and all with decanters—he is the very 
demon of decanters, and scorns any other footing. 

The athlete is succeeded by a ‘nice young man,’ 
with a splitting voice for a comic song, who comes 
mincingly forward with the air of a person remarkably 
well pleased with himself. He waves his hand, and 
the music leads off with a rattling tune. The theme 
of his song is the adventures of a swell-mobsman, and 
it details the ingenious devices by which he takes 
toll of the public of all grades, from my lord, with 
whom he dines in the drawing-room, to my lord’s cook, 
with whom he sups in the kitchen. It is rapturously 
received and encored by the denizens of the upper 
benches, who evidently regard the strains of the nice 
young man as the titbits of the bill of fare. 

When he is gone, the manager comes forward, and 
in a neat speech informs the audience that the per- 
formance will conclude with the ballet of A Statue 
for Sale; thanks them for the liberal patronage they 
have accorded him, and apprises them that an entirely 
new ballet is in course of preparation, which will be 
submitted to their judgment on Tuesday next. At his 
departure, there is another short musical interval, and 
then the grand ballet begins. The scene is a garden 
in front of a cottage, and is the same throughout. The 
characters are—Columbine, Pantaloon, Spooney, True- 
lover, Rival, and one other. The fun of the thing— 
and it is intensely funny if the production of laughter 
be a test—lies in the comicality of the gesticulation, 
the whole being in dumb show; the practical jokes, 
of which the piece is full; the misfortunes of Rival, 
who comes in for all the calamities ; and the tremen- 
dous thrashings and fisticuffs which everybody bestows 
on everybody. Columbine is won by Truelover at last, 
by being sold as a wonderful statue of Pallas, warranted 
to perform prodigies whenever the works in the pedes- 
tal are wound up with the crank. Pantaloon winds 
her up, and gets crippled. with blows for his pains; 
Rival winds her up, and gets half killed; Spooney 
winds her up, and is beaten into a swoon, during 
which the statue elopes with Columbine, leaving her 
helmet, sword, and shield behind. Spooney revives, 
and finding the statue gone, seizes the exuvie, and 
pedestals himself. Pantaloon comes to the spot again 
to make another trial, and gets a furious bastinading, 
but discovers the cheat, and is on the point of finishing 
poor Spooney for ever, when the newly-wedded pair 
burst in to the rescue, to the reconciliation, and to the 
grand finale. 

With the close of the performance, there is an 
immediate rush to the door. The complication of 
fences, however, prevents inconvenient crowding, and 
we walk leisurely enough up a railed passage and 
through an outlet to the left of the pay-box, into the 
street. We observe, as we retreat, that the vestibule 
is already three parts full of expectants waiting the 
second representation, which, occurring at a more 
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the industrial day has 
is generally witnessed by an overflowing house. 
the third representation, which 
and eleven at night, and which 
at least as productive as the first. 
of $00 present at 
above performance; and it is likely that on some 


Now, what does the reader say to the Penny Gaff? 
—the above report, so far as we are capable of rendering 
it, being faithful and true, with no other colouring 
than appears on the actual face of the subject. If his 
critical eye detect positive evil, will it pass over the 
negative good? Please to observe—here is no drunken- 
ness, no riot, no fighting, squabbling, not even dis- 
courtesy; while there are evident watchfulness and 
precaution to prevent anything of the kind. Note 


boards of the licensed theatre; and that, with the 
exception of the swell-mobsman’s song, parallels to 
which are heard every night at the regular theatres, 
the performances here are purity a, compared with 
oni dramas as Jack and Robert Macaire. 
Would you root out the Penny Gaff, and compel the 
penny-paying public, who ‘ must be amused,’ remember, 

to find amusement elsewhere? We confess, though we 
ion no inclination to figure as the apologists of the 
Gaff, that we doubt the wisdom of such a policy. For 
our part, we would rather take a hint from it, and 
seeing that we have here a recognised means of attrac- 
tion, which commands a large auditory in need of 
instruction, would prefer experimenting upon the 
improvement of the means, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the audience. With this hint, we will bid 
adieu to the Gaff, and look in for a few moments at an 
amusement of a more elevated character. 

In a narrow, sinuous lane that winds up hill and 
down along the skirts of the classic and catgut region 
of Cowcross, and in the putty-paned window of a tall 
brick building, one of a row blind in all their eyes, and 
long given over to the rats and cobwebs, we read as 
we are passing accidentally a written invitation to a 
concert which comes off to-night—entrance 2d. Doors 
open at eight o’clock, to commence at half-past eight. 

Soon after eight we present ourselves and our two- 
pence of lawful money, and passing a narrow entry, 
and turning a corner, are in the concert-room. We 
for other than 

usical purposes, because around the walls hang the 
prospectuses of benefit-clubs, assurance societies, and 
various other institutions adapted for the economical 
consideration of the working-man; together with 
announcements relative to lectures, soirees, and meet- 
ings for debate and discussion. The room, large and 
square, is furnished with benches for the accommoda- 
tion of from 200 to 300 persons; and in one corner is a 
raised platform, on which are a few chairs and music- 
stands, and a cabinet pianoforte. The company is but 
thin at our arrival, for the last hour of toil has barely 
elapsed, and it is the toilers who will constitute the 
audience. But they come in steadily by twos and 
threes, and sometimes by whole families, mother and 
all with the children, and quietly seat themselves on 


knee, parts the curly flaxen hair with his horny fingers, 
and directs the round laughing eyes of the wee thing 
to the gay placards and glittering lights. Here a lad 
of fF comnty, who has found time to wash his face, to 
don a clean dickey, and a pair of rather extravagant 
desire to see at one’s fireside, notwithstanding she 
wears a cotton print and a mantle of twice-turned 


silk—and looks round for the best seat, and weed 
to it. Now a brace of sturdy boys come blustering 
in, dusty from the workshop, clambering in nailed | 
bluchers over the forms, and plumping themselves 
down close to the stage. ‘The room has tolerably filled || 
by the time the half-hour has elapsed; and then the 
vocalists, also working men and women, drop in one 
at a time, and occupy the chairs on the platform. But 
now, when the concert ought to begin, there is plainly 
a hitch in the machinery somewhere; the company 
are waiting, the vocalists are ready, but nothing is | 
done. This state of expectancy naturally gives rise ||) 
to a considerable drumming of heels on the floor; and | ! 
at length the manager comes forward and announces | 
the awkward fact, that Mr Tinkler, who was engaged | | 
to preside this evening at the pianoforte, has not made | | 
his appearance. In this dilemma, all he can do is to 
propose the alternative of returning the twopences, or | 
going on without the accompaniments. *Go on, go | I 
on,’ is the general cry, in the midst of which a young || 
fellow jumps up and volunteers to do his best in Mr | 
Tinkler’s place until that gentleman’s arrival. His | 
proposition is received with a cheer, and, scaling the | 
platform, he sits down to the instrument. It is all | 
right now—‘ thrumble-umble-inkle-ikkery-weet,’ goes 
bee piano; the young fellow has a ready touch, and | 
sn’t afraid of his instrument ; up get the vocalists, and | 
off we dash into the famous old glee of Glorious Apollo. | 
And capitally sung it is too, let who will say what they |! 
like about faults in pronunciation and the empha- \ 
sising of particles. The singers have been trained, we 
observe, on the Hullah plan, and know very well I 
what they are ae. The glee is followed by Of || i 
in the stilly Night 
collar, with a pathos so affecting that the women, | 


some of them, can’t refrain from tears. At this 
moment, there is a commotion on the platform, and 
the song being ended, Mr Tinkler comes forward, his 
face streaming, his moist hair on end, and his shirt- 
front visibly disordered, to explain how it was that 
by a double encore in another place he was prevented | 
from coming to time, though, as he informs us, he had | 
‘run all the way as hard as he could pelt.’ ‘All right, | 
all right,’ is the response; ‘go it!’ and down he sits, | 
and goes it in brilliant style, with an extemporised | 
voluntary, sliding by degrees into the preluding accom- || 
paniment of the famous old song, J am a Friar Al i| 
Orders Gray, sung by a model English workman, broad | 
of shoulder, brawny of limb, and bountiful of voice. || 
There was no mincing the matter, no shamming of airs |, 
and graces, no heming, hawing, and mouthing—nothing | 
but the good jolly bass-notes trolled from an honest 
throat in an honest way. Talk of music! if we ever | | 
heard it at all, if it ever thrilled through every nerve, | 
and sent back the blood to the heart like a shock ! 
from a shower-bath, it was when that jovial fat friar | 
‘merrily chanted his long bead-roll’ from the lips of || 
the toiling London artisan. Much more misic of a | | 
similar cast followed; there was the Huntsman’s || 
Chorus, the Drinking Song, and the Laughing Chorus | 
from Der Freischutz; there were glees by Calcott, || 
madrigals by ancient English composers, ballads of 
- greenwood flavour ; and, lastly, there was God save 
the Queen, sung by the whole company, and chorused 
by the entire audience in a combined strain of loyalty 
that would have done Her Majesty good to hear. The 
whole bill of fare contained nothing new—all was as 
old as the hills, and none the worse, but all the 
better for that, looking to the effect on the popular 
taste. The concert was over by half-past eleven, and 
we came away more than gratified by this effort 
on the of working-men to amuse themselves and 
their friends, and by the evidence it afforded of the 
cout existing among the humbler ranks both for 
the performance and the appreciation of good music. 
The reader will observe that we have not got half- 
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way yet in redeeming the promise with which we set 
out; however, if he is so disposed, he may take this 


} jhope soon to resume, con amore, the search we now 
awe and endeavour to supply a fresh leaf or two 
towards a chapter on the Amusements of the Mob. 


LADY CYNTHIA VINDICATED. 


‘Tue Lady Cynthia, queen of the blue skies, after 
\shining on this earth some thousands of years—gener- 


wae | | ously giving a part of the light she has received 


| from the sun; fringing with silver the hills and lakes ; 
| | swarding to our world below more and more of her 
_ lustrous presence, as the solar rays become less and 
tess able to reach us in wintry seasons ; casting shadows 
which are beautiful even in their darkness ; arousing 
/human curiosity as to the lineaments on her face ; 
‘aiding the seaman by the light which she sheds and 
| the tide which she raises; enabling the navigator to 
| solve problems that much concern his safety ; accom- 
|panying the earth in friendly companionship round 
‘and round and round the sun—this lady has suddenly 
| and unexpectedly been accused of a departure from the 
| course which all good men and true had assigned to 
her. She has waltzed round and with her partner, the 
| Earth, to celestial music—the ‘music of the spheres ;’ 
and, like a proper waltzer, she has, in so doing, grace- 
“fully spun herself round—indeed, she could not do 


Nevertheless, elegant 
| dancer as she is along the beautiful spangled ball-room 
|i of the heavens, she has lately been cited to appear 
| before a jury of philosophers, charged with the strange 
| offence of waltzing round the earth without herself 
| turning round—of pretending to execute two movements 
|at once, while in reality there is but one movement. 
|| Like as in a court of law a case is ‘opened’ by the 
||statement of a few undisputed facts touching the 
|| relative positions of the litigant parties; so has it 
|| been necessary, in this lunar trial, to ‘open’ by a 
| short recapitulation of certain well-known truths in 
|| astronomy ; such as the following : a 

First, for the relative positions of the moon and the 
earth. The earth, nearly globular in shape, and about 
7900 miles in diameter, is always accompanied, whether 
visibly or not, by the moon, another globe about 
2200 miles in diameter—at a distance varying from 
226,000 to 252,000 miles, or about 240,000 miles on 
an average throughout the year. Thus placed, the 
moon revolves round the earth once a month—the 
period of a ‘month’ being variously understood in its 
length, in relation to certain delicate astronomical 
jcalculations ; but the popular month, the ‘ lunar 
month,’ the interval between new moon and new moon, 
is about 294 days; and in this interval does the moon 
revolve round the earth. During this time she pre- 
sents only one face towards the earth; she so turns 
round that only one-half (thereabouts) of her surface 
is visible to the terrestrial inhabitants, who have never 
yet seen, and—for aught that can at present be pre- 
dicted—never will see, the remoter half; she spins 
round in 29} days, she also revolves round the earth 
in 294 days, bes thus it happens that one particular 
hemisphere of the moon is always directed towards 
the earth—a thing which could not happen unless 
those two movements were completed exactly in the 
same space of time. 

But, secondly, the earth and the moon are alike 
attendants on the sun, around whom they revolve ; 
and this additional impulse imparts a very curious 
character to the real path of the moon through space. 
The earth travels round the sun in about 365 days— 
carrying the moon with it; and during this time the 
ta has travelled round the earth more than twelve 


times. At first it might appear that these two move- 
ments combined would give a kind of spiral path to 
the moon, something like the engine-turning on a 
watch-case; but the real motion, in the course of a 
year, is in a circular or slightly oval orbit, waved with 
twelve or thirteen gentle undulations, each alternately 
protuberant and hollowed. These undulations are of 
very small depth, because the distance from the earth 
to the moon bears such a humble ratio to that from the 
earth or the moon to the sun. In fact, could an eye 
see this annual lunar orbit at right angles from a vast 
distance, it would scarcely appear to deviate from a 
true circle. 

Such being the admitted preliminaries of the subject, 
the charge lately brought against the moon is—that she 
does not rotate on her axis; that her interpreters, the 
astronomers, give her credit for more than she can 
claim ; that, in fact, she is a less agile dancer than she 
professes to be. The astronomers, who might reasonably 
be supposed to know their own business best, have felt 
no sort of doubt that she does rotate. Thus, Mr Hind, 
the discoverer of we can’t tell how many little planets, 
says: ‘The most casual observer of the moon can 
hardly fail to have remarked, that she always presents 
very nearly the same face towards us; and a little 
reflection will convince him that the cause must lie in 
the near equality of her periods of axial rotation and 
sidereal revolution round the earth.’ Thus, also, the 
Rev. Robert Mann, one of the assistants at Greenwich 
Observatory: ‘In all probability, the motion of the 
moon round her axis of rotation is uniform; and this 
motion she performs round an axis inclined at an angle 
of 14 degrees to the ecliptic, in the same time as that 
of her revolution in her orbit. Thus, also, Herschel 
and Airy, and all the great leaders in the science, have 
felt no compunction in assigning to the moon a rotative 
motion on her axis, superadded to a circuit of revo- 
lution round the earth. 

It was during a time of astronomical peace, when 
the solar system was going on in its wonted harmony 
—about Easter-time in 1856—that a public accuser 
appeared, in the person of a gentleman favourably 
known in other departments of erudition, though not 
in astronomy. He poured out his wrath upon astron- 
omers through the medium of that wonderful news- 
paper which is a medium for everything, and called 
upon them to amend their ways. He charged them 
with designating that a rotation which is no rotation. 
The very fact which leads astronomers to impute to 
the moon a rotary movement, was adduced by this 
accuser as a proof that she does not rotate. He argued 
thus: ‘If the moon turned at all on her axis, a little 
consideration will shew that all her surface would be 
successively shewn to the earth, and that it is because 
she has no rotary motion at all, that one side only is 
seen by us. She performs precisely the same motion 
in relation to the earth, that a point on the tire of a 
wheel does to the box or axle, or that the round end of 
the minute-hand of a watch does to the pivot in the 
centre. It is easy to construct a small instrument 
similar to this, by fixing a ball on one end of a strip of 
wood, to represent the earth, and fastened by a pivot 
serving as its axis, and on the other end a smaller ball, 
also fastened by a pivot. If the strip of wood be 
turned round on its pivot at the end representing the 
earth, the, small ball will exactly represent the moon, 
and will present the same face, through the whole of 
its revolution, to the large ball; but if the small ball 
be made to rotate on its axis ever so little, it will 
immediately present a change of face to the larger ball, 
and so would the moon to the earth.’ 

All this is very curious; for not only were the whole 
body of astronomers acc as aiders and abettors of 
the moon in her delinquency, but the alleged ‘rotation’ 
was denounced as a pernicious doctrine as taught in 
school-books on astronomy—a teaching which would 
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lead school boys and girls to form wrong notions con- 
cerning the beautiful movements of the moon. This, 
at anyrate, was placing the question on clear grounds— 
Yes or no: Do the youngsters, when hammering at 
their Introductions, and Outiines, and Elements of 
astronomy, form a wrong notion when told that the 
moon rotates ? 

The charge was met by a great outburst of counter- 
ridicule and indignation. A gentleman, who was an 
astronomer and a wag at the same time, said: ‘I beg to 
inform him that I live in the moon, and that as I walk 
round the earth in order to keep my weather-eye open, 
so as continually to have it in view, I am obliged to 
perform a rotation on my axis once a month. [I tried 
the other plan long ago, by always keeping my face to 
the north as I made my rounds; but then I turned in 
succession my face, my left side, my back, and my right 
side to the earth. I soon, however, got a “ roundrobin” 
from the earth, requesting me to go upon the old plan; 
so I gave up the experiment.’ Another advised the 
accuser thus: ‘Let him walk round a circular table, 
with his face always turned towards its centre, and by 
observing that the objects which originally appeared 
on his right will appear, on the completion of one-half 
of his perambulations, to be on his left, he will probably 
be able to convince himself that he has been turning 
round a vertical axis.’ 

But as the accuser refused to be beaten down by 
ridicule, numerous practical illustrations were sug- 
gested to his attention; some of which may be usefully 
transcribed, since they shew by what means astron- 
omers demonstrate that the moon rotates on her 


1. ‘Suppose that a mariner’s compass is fixed on 
the edge of a wheel placed in a horizontal position, 
and made to revolve about its axis. In this case the 
needle of the compass will always point in the same 
direction—namely, towards the north, and the index- 
card that is fixed to it will be carried round by the 
motion of the wheel, without any rotation about its 
own axis. But this is a very different motion from 
that of the moon; and, in fact, if the moon moved 
round the earth in a manner similar to that just 
described, all the parts of its surface would be 
succession visible from the latter.’ 

2. ‘Take a common compass, and place it at the 
extremity of one of the arms of a turnstile. When the 
turnstile has gone half round, look at the compass, 
and you will find that the northern end of the needle 
points to the south of the card. By the time the 
turnstile has got all the way round, the needle will 
again, as at first, point to the north of the card. Now, 
here it is very plain that either the needle has moved 
on its axis round the card, or the card has performed 
a revolution on that which is the common axis of itself 
and the needle; the eye will inform us that the 
former is not the case, and therefore that the latter 
must be.’ 

8. ‘Take a cup and ball, and marking the latter at 
four opposite points with the letters N.,S., E., and W., 
carry it, suspended by its string, round the flame of a 
candle. You will find that if N. be kept always to the 
north, the ball consequently remaining without axial 
motion, the light will fall in succession on W., S., and 
E., until it reaches N. again. But if you wish N. to 
be always illuminated, you must turn it continually 
towards the flame; in so doing, you will cause an 
axial rotation of the ball upon its string at each 
revolution which it performs round the candle.’ 

4. ‘A body is said to have no rotary motion when 
any line drawn in it continually points in the same 
direction in space. If the moon had no rotation, a 
line drawn from her centre to any point on her surface 
would continually point towards the same place in the 
heavens—that is, towards the same fixed star. <A 
body, on the other hand, is said to have a rotary 


in | word ‘ rotation ;’ 


motion about an axis, when any line drawn through 
that axis and at right angles to it gradually turns 
round, so as to point successively to all points of the 
heavens lying in a great circle.’ 

5. ‘Take a disk of tin for the moon, hollowed a little 
on one side to make it balance easily on a strong 
needle stuck point upwards near the end of a bar of 
wood revolving horizontally. You can hold the disk 
with your finger while you turn the bar, so as to keep 
some mark upon the disk facing the axis on which 
the bar turns, and let it go just before you stop the 
motion of the bar. In the converse experiment: you 
have only to turn the bar, leaving the disk alone; and 
then it will not revolve (except in its orbit), but will 
present all its circumference in succession to the axis 
of the bar—thus shewing that an additional force was 
necessary to make the moon turn on its axis, besides 
turning round the earth.’ 

But amid all these compasses, cards, wheels, indexes, 
turnstiles, cups, balls, strings, candles, bars, needles, 
tin-moons, and other illustrations, it is well to bear in | 
mind that the real motion of the moon is in a waving | 
curve round the sun during the course of a year, and | 
that in this period she does most unquestionably rotate | 
on her axis twelve or thirteen times. The very fact | 
that the number of these rotations is not exactly | 
integral, neither twelve nor thirteen, nor any other | 
complete number, but fractional, shews that the axial | 
rotation is entirely a distinct affair from the orbital 
motion round the sun. It is only in relation to the 
earth that there can arise any doubt whether the moon 
rotates axially; and even there the controversy appears 
to be one rather of definition than of fact. 

After all, the boys may perhaps enable us to settle 
the question. Ifa teacher finds that his pupils do 
not become confused by the assertion that the moon 
rotates on her axis once a month, and that they under- 
stand clearly what is meant by the expression, then 
the moon may be allowed to go on her way rejoicing, 
untroubled by accusers; but if such perplexity does 
arise, then what may be needed is—not an abandon- 
ment of the scientific statement—but a little fuller 
explanation concerning the sense conveyed by the 
and it is just possible that future 
elementary works on astronomy may contain this 
addition. 

Good may come out of this controversy, as out of | 
many others. But the moon must unquestionably be || 
restored to her old rank; the astronomers are right: | 
she does rotate, though the word ‘rotation’ may need | 
a little further definition. 

Verdict—Moon honourably acquitted. 


LODGINGS TO LET. 

AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Last year, during the Exposition, Paris was visited by 
the same mania for jodging-letting which ravaged 
London in 1851, during the Great Exhibition. From 
the middle of April, hanging up at the doors of the 
houses in the fashionable and central neighbourhoods 
of the French capital, might be seen bills with ‘ Joli 
appartement meublé & louer présentement;’ and, 
many a family, many a widow, many a bachelor or 
widower, migrated to some distant outskirt, giving up 
their apartments to strangers or foreigners, in con- 
sideration of receiving some thousand francs, while 
they themselves nestled down, during the great influx, 
in some humble locality, within or without the walls, 
In letting, there was no distinction of nation made: 
the terms were the same for one and all; for the 
native compatriot, as well as the Milord Anglais; for 
the German baron, as well as the Russian boyard, the 
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Polish count, the dollar-laden American ; for every- 
body, in short, who could pay: that was the one 
condition. 

Madame de Y——, a young and handsome widow 
of five-and-twenty, who, on the 1st of April in that 
memorable year, had thrown off her weeds, resigned 
herself, among the rest, to the reigning epidemic. One 
morning she rang for the concierge, or lodge-keeper, of 
the house in which she resided in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
and ordered him to nail up at the porte-cochére the 
universal bill, ‘Joli appartement meublé a louer 
présentement.’ 

‘Bonté de ma vie, what running up and down I 
shall have of it!’ exclaimed, in petto voce, with a 
piteous shrug, the seemingly disconsolate porter, but 
who inwardly rejoiced at the circumstance, for he, 
also, hoped to reap a golden harvest from the new- 
comers. 

N’importe, André,’ continued the charming young 
widow—‘ n’importe : let my apartment for 3000 francs, 
mille écus, and you shall have your commission of— 
voyons—five per cent., if to a bachelor or widower; 
four per cent., if to a married couple, sans enfants— 
that is, without any infantine incumbrances ; ‘and three 
per cent., if to a family, entendez-vous ; and here are 
five francs as a pour boire, to drink my health.’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ groaned the porte-cochtre Cerberus, 
as he pocketed the silver piece, and promised, in a 
tone of melancholy devotedness, to do his best (faire de 
son mieux). That evening, the widow, accompanied by 
her femme de chambre, or, in the phraseology of the 
day, her chambriére, took up her quarters in a small 
cottage near the village of Fontenay-aux-Roses, out- 
side the Barritre d’Enfer, and contiguous to the pretty 
Bois de Meudon, where she rusticated in the full 
enjoyment of her independent widowhood till the 
expiration of the term. 

On the 2d of August following, Madame de Y—— 
returned to Paris, and drove to her residence, believ- 
ing that her apartment, which had been let by the 
concierge, was vacated and ready for her. 

‘Madame,’ said André, ‘the gentleman has not yet 
gone.’ 

‘What gentleman, André ?’ 

‘The lodger, madame, Monsieur de R——, a 
vincial gentleman, very comme il faut. Yet it is not 
my fault, for I informed him, three days ago, that his 
time was up, and that he must go; but he said to me 
it was all right: it was his affair, and he would square 
all matters with madame.’ 

‘Go and inform him, André, that I have returned, 
and want my apartments immediately.’ 

* Useless, letely useless; he’s as 
headstrong as a donkey; he wouldn’t listen to me: 
*tis with you alone he wishes to confer.’ 

‘Be it so, André; go before, and announce me.’ 

Madame de Y—— was received most graciously and 
er by the provincial locataire, who thus addressed 


‘You cannot conceive, madame, how comfortable I 
find myself in this your pretty apartment, and how 
much I desire to spend in it the remaining time I have 
to stay in your charming capital, and I fondly hope 
you will have the goodness to allow me so to do; what- 
ever be your terms, I accept them beforehand.’ 

To this the widow replied, somewhat surprised, that 
she had no terms to propose; that she wanted her 
apartment, and must have it. But greater still was 
her surprise when she heard the provincial declare 
his determination to keep it, even if it was necessary 


to stand a regular siege. Madame de Y—— endeavoured, 
as gently as possible, to make him understand the 
impropriety of his conduct; but all to no avail, for the 
locataire pleaded his cause with grace, eloquence, and 
wit. The debate became warmer and warmer, the 
gentleman losing, and the lady gaining no ground, 
while André slipped away to his lodge, informing his 
better-half that ‘cela chauffe la haut’—the storm is 
gathering above. At last, after much speechifying 
on both sides, the gentleman, breaking a pause of 
apparently deep reflection, spoke again : 

* Well, madame,’ said he, ‘there remains but one way 
to arrange our little dispute, so as to enable you to 
resume possession of your delightful residence, without 
ousting me from it.’ 

‘What is your meaning, sir?’ demanded the be- 
wildered young widow, looking still more charming 
in her amazement. 

‘My meaning is this, madame: my name is Arthur— 
Baron Arthur de B——. I belong to an old and 
honourable family—am a bachelor, and two-and-thirty 
years of age. My estates are worth fifty thousand francs 
a year; but this I mention merely out of respect to 
the laws of business; and despite the originality and 
queerness of my conduct, which may perhaps have 
offended you, I am considered a very good-natured 
person ; and, upon the whole, I flatter myself I am a 
man fully capable of making a lady happy. Will you, 
therefore, do me the honour of accepting my heart, 
my hand, and my fortune?’ 

To this sudden proposal, Madame de Y—— replied 
with dignity: ‘Your jest is not in very good taste, 
sir, and all I can do is to laugh at it,’ 

‘Serious, most serious, madame, I am indeed—and, 
Soi de gentilhomme, I beg you to believe it.’ 

‘What, sir! you propose marriage merely that you 
may not have to give up my apartment.’ 

‘A little upon that account, madame, but still more 
because of a more overpowering reason ; for among the 
many considerations I have had the honour of laying 
before you, there is one I dared not mention, but 
allow me now to confess it—I love you.’ 

At this avowal, Madame de Y—— blushed to the 
eyes—what lady, young or old, would not have done 

ak merengen | when the avowal came from a young, 
some, and wealthy man? However, she took it in 
good part, and laughed outright at her interlocutor. 

‘You are laughing, madame, and however’—— 

‘Your folly provokes my laughter, Monsieur le 
Baron; I really cannot help it.’ 

‘Nevertheless, madame, I can assure you I am fully 
master of my reason, or at least of as much of it as 
remains, subdued as it is by intense passion.’ 

‘What, sir! intense passion at first sight!’ 

‘You forget, madame, that I have now been living 
three long months in your apartment, and that your 
portrait, which I now see is an adorable likeness, is 
hanging up there in the next room. It was the first 
object which caught my attention on entering, and I 
have looked at and admired it every day since. Nor 
was I captivated by the charms of your beauty alone, 
for I am well acquainted with your merit in every way, 
your many superior qualities, and your irreproachable 
character. A man, however so little versed he may be in 
womanly affairs, cannot spend three months ina lady’s 

apartment without noticing and studying many things 

disclosing her habits, her tastes, her feelings. I have 
been an acute, and perhaps an indiscreet observer, 
madame, and what I have discovered, has captivated 
my heart for ever: that heart I offer you again, and 
humbly wait your answer to know my fate.’ 

There was no bombast, no fanfaronade in the 
baron’s language ; it was the resolve of a man who had 
made up his mind, and was determined to succeed. But 
the more he urged his suit, the less he advanced in it; 
till at last the widow signified to him, in due form and 
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unmistakable phraseology, that he must instantly shift 
his quarters—thus giving him his leave, and intimating 
to him at the same time that he must never think of 
setting foot in her residence again. 

*Very well, madame—I withdraw, and will not 
return till you invite me to do so;’ the answer to 
which parting words was a saucy smile, and a toss of 
the head which evidently meant, ‘ You have long to 
wait, Monsieur le Baron, before receiving such an 
invitation.’ 

However, at the end of a few days, the invitation 
was sent, and the baron arrived just as the widow 
had completed making herself more charming than 
ever. 

‘What have I been apprised of, sir?’ said Madame 
de Y—— to him as he seated himself in an arm- 
chair 2 /a Voltaire right opposite to her. ‘During my 
absence, you brought my long-pending lawsuit to an 
amicable arrangement.’ 

‘Why, yes, madame; but you must be neither 
pleased nor displeased with me on that account, as I 
acted only in my own interest.’ 

* How so, if you please, baron?’ 

*The fact is, the lawyers’ clerks were calling here 
with their papers every day; and, owing to a heavy 
and protracted suit I once had myself, I have an 
utter aversion to every “ limb of the law,” as our allies, 
Messieurs les Anglais, have it. Being acquainted with 
your plaintiff, who is a debtor of mine, I made use of 
my influence over him, and soon got him to forego his 
unfounded claim; and he made over to me what he 
called his rights. It is therefore an affair between 
him and me. But rest assured, madame, that your 
delicacy and susceptibility shall never have to complain 
of my proceedings. Your lawsuit is for ever quashed, 
and vol tout/’ Whereon the baron looked the widow 
steadfastly but respectfully in the face, and gave no 
further explanation. 

Madame de Y—— was somewhat confused; but 
in spite of herself, bon gré, mal gré, she was continually 


‘Strange, strange, passing strange,’ thought the 
widow. ‘Settle my tedious Ke maa for my 
poor widow and her children—leave some trace of him- 
self everywhere around me! But men are such queer 
characters, such originals now-a-days.’ She resolved, 
however, not to speak to the baron of his generous 
conduct towards her protégés, fearful lest she might 
betray her sensibilité at so noble an action. But another 
circumstance soon came to light, and caused the baron 
to be invited suddenly and nervously to call a second 
time. This circumstance was as follows:—A young 
coxcomb, Leopold de R——, imagining he had fallen 
in love with Madame de Y——, because living in the 
house opposite to hers, had chanced now and then to see 
her at her balcony before missing her all on a sudden 
at her departure from her apartment. After many 
days’ anxiety, he determined upon writing her a billet- 
doux, informing her of his love, and stating that he 
would call that evening for an answer. Having written 
his note, he wrapped it up in a small paper-parcel, 
and jerked it over the balcony into the window. It 
happened that the baron had just finished the second 
breakfast he had taken in the house, and was poring 
over the newspaper when the parcel dropped into 
the room. He took it up, and finding no superscrip- 
tion, he opened it and read the following:—‘ Charmante 
voisine, for weeks and weeks have I admired you from 
my window-seat opposite. O how superlatively happy 
should I be were you to do me the honour of admitting 
me to your presence, and allowing me to declare 
myself and crave pardon for my presumption. At 


eight this evening I will call, ask for admission, and |} 


learn my fate. Till then, minutes will glide away 
like years for my impatient heart. Farewell till then, 
goddess of my 

He came, and the door was opened to him by the 
baron in propria persona. 

‘Is Madame de Y—— at home?’ 

‘She is not at home for you.’ 

‘And pray, by what right do you refuse me admis- 


forced to think of her ex-locataire. In every room of | sion? 


her apartment he had left some souvenir of his sojourn 

poetry, pencilling, songs, music composed by himself, 
thoughts and maxims, &c., written in her albums and 
scrap-books. All these gallant procédés and attentions 
délicates seemed most charming to her, while they 
piqued her curiosity ; and when that important part of 
the female constitution is awakened, other sentiments 
soon come forth and blossom. 

Now it happened that the day after the baron’s 
invited visit, a poor woman, the mother of a family to 
whom Madame de Y—— was in the habit of giving 
stated pecuniary relief, called to thank her for her 
last munificent donation, which, she said, would keep 
her and hers for ever. 

‘You were absent, my too generous benefactress, but 
I had the honour of meeting here with your husband.’ 

‘My husband !’ exclaimed the widow. 

‘Ah, madame, what an excellent, what a kind- 
hearted gentleman! Ah, how well you are mated, 
for you suit each other admirably. Yes, madame, I 
told him everything, and how kind, how Provi- 
dence-like you were to me. He seems to love you 
very much, and how could that be otherwise? “Good 
woman,” says your husband to me, madame, “ your 
benefactress is absent for the time being; but ere 
she went, she left this with me for you;” and thereon 
he put into my hands a pocket-book containing bank- 
notes—a fortune, madame. I was loath to accept it 
at first, but he would have me take it, although /e 
bon Dieu knows you have already done much for me 


and my poor fatherless children. Ah, dear madame, | d’ 


how happy you must be with such a husband! But 
tis only the just reward of your excellent heart and 
Christian virtues. May Heaven bless and preserve 
you both for years and years to come!’ 


‘Methinks that right is very evident.’ 

‘ And you are here in her apartment?’ 

‘True; but for the time being it is my own.’ 

The dialogue went rapidly on from cross words to a 
challenge; and on the morrow a duel took place in 
one of the coppice-woods, or taillis, of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

This time, Madame de Y—— had every reason, she 
thought, for blaming the baron’s conduct; so another 
invitation was sent to him, which he duly attended to. 

‘ How is this, Monsieur le Baron?’ said the widow 
in tremulous and reproachful accents—‘ expose your 
life with such a freluquet (puppy)—a life so useful, so 
precious! O vraiment, I cannot but think you more 
foolish than wise.’ 

*I confess, madame, that I was wrong; but I merely 
wanted to put the young puppy, as you justly call 
him, in his right place, and save you for ever from 
his importunities. He scratched me, but I gave him 
a gentle sword-thrust which will prevent him from 
annoying you for some time to come. Was that not 
a service worth having, my charming landlady ?’ 

‘Yes, but at such a price!—the risk of your own 
life and my reputation. Mon Dieu, baron, what will 
my friends think of me after such an esclandre? You 
have compromised me terribly by your generous, your 
noble, your magnanimous conduct.’ 


"Tis true, very true, my dear lady, and I now begin || 


to see I acted too rashly — the impulse of the 
moment; and that, in fact, I owe you a réparation 


Madame de Y—— thought so likewise. ‘ Well, my 
dear baron,’ said she, proffering her hand, ‘since it 
was to be, it must be, so let it be—we are friends.’ 
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— fondly pressing to his lips the aw 8 lily-white 
fingers. ‘And the marriage-day ? 
dear me. Mon Dieu, what a man! 
hence.’ And the compact was sealed. 


GARIBALDI 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

Wir the promptitude that marked his movements, 
Garibaldi had no sooner gained a general knowledge of 
the posture of Italian affairs, than, leaving his wife 
and children under the care of his mother at Nice, he 
re-embarked with his companions in the Esperanza, and 
sailed for Genoa. Thence he at once hastened to Turin, 
and placing himself and his followers at the disposal 
of the government, demanded immediate and active 
employment in the war. The coldness with which he 
was here treated must have cruelly disappointed him. 
Declining the responsibility of deciding on such a 
subject, the ministers referred him to the king. Cour- 
teously received by Charles Albert at the camp, who 
alluded in flattering language to his prowess in South 
America, Garibaldi was nevertheless unable to draw 
from him any positive reply. He answered vaguely 
and hesitatingly to all his ardent solicitations, and at 
last, when pressed for an immediate answer, sent him 
back in his turn to the ministers at Turin. But it was 
not in Garibaldi’s nature to submit to be bandied 
about as a suppliant; and, irritated at the slight esti- 
mate put upon his proffered services, he repaired 
without further delay to Milan. 

Repented of when too late, this rejection of Garibaldi 
has always been looked upon as one of the gravest 
errors of that campaign. It subsequently drew from 
an Austrian general of high military standing, the 
cutting remark: ‘ The man who of all others would have 
best served your cause, you failed to recognise—that 
man was Garibaldi!’ 

By the Milanese, he was welcomed with a fervour 
sufficient to compensate for his previous mortification. 
The Committee of Public Defence at once empowered 
him to raise volunteers for the protection of the pro- 
vince of Bergamo, and attracted by the influence of his 
name, 3000 men were soon enrolled. 

A few weeks only had passed, when he was hastily 
summoned to Milan, threatened by the victorious 
Austrians, who, following the plan traced out by their 


Albert and the Austrians, and the surrender of 
Milan. 

Disdaining to lay down his arms ere he had struck a 
blow, the sturdy warrior refused to look upon his cause 
as irrevocably lost. Throwing himself into the moun- 
tains of the Lago Maggiore, he contrived to harass the 
enemy to a considerable extent, fondly indulging in 
the hope, that if he succeeded in prolonging this 
desultory warfare, the disbanded Lombards might yet 
assemble round him, and furnish a powerful force for 
more extensive operations. 

Surprising two small Austrian steamers on the 
lake, and embarking on them about 1500 men, he 
unexpectedly appeared at Luino, occupied by a consi- 
derable body of the enemy. Dislodging them from 
this position, he contrived, by a rapid and skilful 
maneuvre during the night, to reach Morazzone, 
another small town, whence he intended to make a 
descent upon General d’Aspre, encamped with 10,000 
troops at some little distance. But the contemplated 
sortie got wind; and 5000 Austrians, with artillery, 
were detached to operate against Morazzone, which for 
eleven hours sustained their attack. The dawn of 
day, however, revealed the overwhelming number and 
resources of the assailants; and unwilling to subject 
the inhabitants to the horrors of an assault, and him- 
self to having his retreat cut off by the advance of 
the remainder of D’Aspre’s division, Garibaldi deter- 
mined upon evacusting the town. Dispersing his men 
in small bodies, with directions to gain the territory 
of Piedmont, while a certain number deceived the 
enemy as to his intentions, by keeping up a steady 
fire in the front, he succeeded in assembling them 
at Arona, on the Piedmontese side of the lake, after 
an exhausting and perilous retreat. 

To supply the most pressing necessities of his fol- 
lowers, destitute of food, their clothing in tatters, 
Garibaldi was here forced to apply to the municipal 
authorities: 7000 livres (equal to about L.280) satisfied 
the demands of one whom the Austrians in their 
proclamations denounced as an outlaw and freebooter. 
Then, convinced that all further resistance for the 
moment was hopeless, he dissolved the legion, and took 
his departure for Switzerland. 

Garibaldi had scarcely crossed the Alps, when he fell 
dangerously ill with the marsh-fever of Lombardy, to 
which so many thousands in both armies had fallen 
victims. Struggling against the depressing effects of 
this disease, he made his way from Switzerland to Nice, 
and thence to Genoa, where, for the remainder of the 
autumn, the state of his health compelled him to seek 


veteran leader, had remained inactive until the arrival aa, ee 


of fresh troops enabled them to surprise the Piedmon- 
tese on various points, and compel them to retreat. 
Contesting every inch of ground, the Sardinian army, 
wayworn, hunger-stricken, and disheartened, fell back 
upon Milan, where they had determined upon making 
a last stand. 

It belongs to the darkest pages of the history of that 
period to relate how internal jealousies, the miserable 
infatuation of political sectarians, the insidious arts of 
those who, under the name of patriots—if not Austria’s 
paid instruments, yet did her work so surely as to 
lay them open to that imputation—destroyed every 
remaining prospect of Italian independence. In a 
former article, we have glanced at the occurrences of 
those days—our path now lies with Garibaldi. 

Hurrying by forced marches to the support of the 
capital, he had reached Monza, only twelve miles 
distant, when he received intelligence of the armistice 
concluded on the 9th of August between Charles 


The beginning of November saw him again in 
movement. As a tardy concession to his universally 
acknowledged courage and popularity, a high com- 
mand in the Sardinian army was offered to him about 
this time. But it came too late. Allowing himself to 
be influenced by the rankling memories of the summer, 
Garibaldi declined, alleging his determination to devote 
his services to Venice, which, although closely invested 
by the Austrians, maintained a spirited resistance. 
Taking his departure from Genoa with about 250 
volunteers, he had arrived at Ravenna, on his way to 
the shores of the Adriatic, when events took place in 
Rome which induced him to abandon this design; and 
looking upon the destinies of Italy as irrevocably bound 
up in their issue, he turned his steps to the source of 
his earliest patriotic inspirations. 

Pius IX., but a few months before the darling of his 
people, outraged by the assassination, on the 15th of 
November, of his prime-minister, Rossi, whom the 
democratic party accused of a secret understanding 
with Austria and Naples, proved deaf to all entreaties 
of the most enlightened men in Rome, not to abandon 
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his post in the actual . Yielding to the 
— persuasions of foreign diplomatists, he fled to 

Gaeta, where throwing himself into the arms of the 
detested king of Naples, and guided henceforth by his 
counsels, all chance of a pacific readjustment with his 
subjects became speedily impossible. 

That a complete subversion of the existing govern- 
ment should follow the pope’s flight, all Europe had 
anticipated—that he was not pronounced deposed 
from all temporal authority until the 9th of February, 
when the republic was proclaimed, may be fairly 
looked upon as a proof of the good faith of the over- 
tures for their sovereign’s return, which, under certain 
guarantees, the Romans were desirous of securing. It 
was Garibaldi, who, in the Capitol—sitting as deputy 
for Macerata in the Constituent Assembly, met to 
deliberate upon the course to be pursued—first raised 
the shout of ‘ Long live the Republic!’ 

Never was the situation of a country more hopelessly 
perplexed ; never were men of lofty conceptions, pure 
patriotism, and honest singleness of purpose, more 
unhappily confounded with artful and despicable 
adventurers, who prostituted the sacred names of 
truth, liberty, and justice to the furtherance of 
selfish ends, or the gratification of private animosities. 
Garibaldi is singularly fortunate in standing clear 
from the imputations which have been cast upon 
other promoters of the republic. To serve her in the 
field, and give his life for her defence, was more his 
ambition than to draw up codes of laws, and deliver 
pompous orations; and accordingly, relinquishing all 
share in the administration of affairs, he speedily 
returned to more congenial duties. Intrusted, imme- 
diately after his arrival in Rome, at the end of 
November, with the defence of the frontier, menaced 
by the king of Naples, his first care had been to fortify 
Rieti, where he fixed his head-quarters; his next, to 
drill and discipline the volunteers, who, to the number 
of nearly 2000, flocked to his standard. Although 
scarcely recovered from his recent illness, he left him- 
self no respite in his exertions to inure them to bear 
fatigue and exposure ; scouring the adjacent mountains 
in the depth of winter for days together, and encourag- 
ing them by his example to bear cold and hunger 
without complaining. 

Thus passed with Garibaldi the first months of the 
year 1849, while the condition of Italy became daily 
more distracted and alarming. 

ay > 4 was still engaged single-handed in a fierce 

struggle against Naples; Venice yet 
hela out, ceaselessly imploring Piedmont and the 
French Republic to come to her assistance; Lombardy, 
under the strictest martial law, with strong garri- 
sons in all her cities, her wealthiest and noblest 
impoverished and proscribed, lay shrouded in the 
darkness of hopeless captivity. 

The tears and blood of suffering populations, on the 
one hand, seemed appealing to Kurope for redress, 
justifying the indignant outcry of the republicans on 
their behalf; on the other, the wild theories and start- 
ling excesses of many of these self-styled champions of 
freedom, filled moderate-thinking men with apprehen- 
sion, and made them hesitate before entering on a 
course where they might be impelled far beyond their 
political convictions. 

The grand-duke of Tuscany, unable to stem the 
torrent of democratic fervour, to which his own con- 
cessions had in the first instance given scope, worked 
upon by priestly influence, his natural timidity of 
character, and the representations of his brother-in- 
law, the king of Naples, was not long in following the 
pope’s example; and annulled all the grateful remem- 
brances of his previous popularity by seeking refuge at 
the obnoxious court of Gaeta. In Piedmont, the same 
republican fanaticism hurried the country to the brink 
of ruin; it was saved by the devotedness of the king, 


who preferred the alternative mon 


contest with Austria, to seeing his states the theatre 
of a civil war, which any semblance of lukewarmness 
in the cause of Italian independence would have given 
the Red Republicans a pretext for exciting. The result 
of Charles Albert’s brief campaign is well known. The 
total defeat of the Piedmontese army on the 23d of 


March laid open the whole of Italy to the Austrians ; 
Tuscany was speedily occupied by a large body of her 
troops; another corps d’armée was despatched for the 
subjugation of Bologna and the Marches of Ancona; 
while France, jointly with Naples and Spain, undertook 
the a. of bringing Rome into submission to the 
pontiff. 

On the first announcement of this compact between 
the four powers, the astonished Romans could not 
believe that republican France seriously contemplated 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical temporal 
dominion, which in all phases of Italian history had 
ever been considered the most objectionable form of 
government; and the evasive declarations of General 
Oudinot, on his first landing at Civita Vecchia, for 
some time contributed to keep them in doubt as to the 
real purport of the expedition. Up to the last, how- 
ever, although some hasty measures of defence were 
concerted, and Garibaldi was summoned from the fron- 


tier, the general impression appears to have been that || 


the French would never proceed to hostilities. Com- 
missioners were constantly going and returning between 


Civita Vecchia and Rome; and it was confidently || 


expected that their representations, joined to the good 
offices of the French residents, who earnestly deprecated 
the proceedings of their government, would convince 
Oudinot that the city was not in the state of anarchy 
he had been led to anticipate, and in his proclamation 
assigned as the motive for intervention. 

But when the real purposes of the French became 
apparent, the Roman people rose up with a courage 
worthy of their best days, resolved to give them a 
reception on which they had little counted. 

On the morning of the 30th of April, the great bells 
of the Capitol gave the signal of alarm, and the roar of 
cannon from the walls, and discharge of musketry in 
the plain, announced that the battle had commenced. 
Instantly the streets were filled with eager crowds, 
who, issuing forth from lanes and workshops, armed 
with weapons of every age and construction, while the 
women at the windows animated them by their 


gestures, hurried tumultuously towards the Porta 
Cavalleggieri, which, from its situation, was exposed | 
to the first brunt of the attack. Encountered with | 


unlooked for intrepidity, the French, to their amaze- || 
ment, found themselves obliged to give way, and | 
concentrating their forces, which amounted to 7000 | 
men, with twelve pieces of artillery, directed their | 
movements upon the Porta San Pancrazio, where | 
Garibaldi was stationed. Not contented to remain | 
upon the defensive, he charged them with his usual | 


impetuosity ; and although they resisted bravely for | 
several hours, the close of the day witnessed the 
French in full retreat, having lost 300 between killed 
and wounded, besides leaving upwards of 500 prisoners 
in the hands of the Romans. 

The transport of rejoicing with which this success 
was hailed in Rome, may be deemed pardonable | 
when it is considered under what disadvantages, and | 
over what troops—troops reputed well-nigh invincible | 
—it had been achieved. Of men trained to bear arms, 
but 4000 or 5000 at the utmost—and these for whe | 
most part volunteers of only a few months’ experience | 
—had been brought together for the hastily organised | 
defence ; a force totally inadequate in a city of so wide 
a circuit of defective fortifications. But the courage 
of the —— had supplied the deficiency, and it 
was to them and Garibaldi that the laurels of that day 
were unanimously assigned. 
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Mortified and disheartened, the French had retired 
to Palo, on the road to Civita Vecchia, whither Gari- 
baldi, barely allowing his men a few hours’ repose, 
set out in their pursuit. It seems beyond a doubt that, 
had he not been thwarted in the execution of this 
daring project, a complete victory would have been its 
result, so demoralised—to use a term lately introduced 

| —were the enemy at their unexpected repulse. But 
his progress was arrested by orders from the trium- 
yirate, who were at the head of the Roman Republic. 
Deluded by the expectation of a change in the foreign 
policy of the French Assembly, unwilling to incur the 
enmity of the nation by humiliating their arms, and 
thus indispose them to withdrawing from a convention 
|s0 incompatible to the institutions of republicanism— 


saad || Mazzini and his colleagues recalled the disappointed 
temporal | Garibaldi, and insisted that no aggressive movement 
tory had | |should be undertaken for the present, while fresh 
form of |e. negotiations were set on foot. 
General ||. . Lhe time occupied in treating with M. de Lesseps, 
chia, for | | despatched from Paris on a special mission to Rome, 
as to the | | while reinforcements were also sent to General Oudinot, 
st, how- | did not prove a season of inaction, and very few days 
ce were ||ME bad passed before Garibaldi was again in the field. An 
the fron- | army of 20,000 Neapolitans, with the king at their 
2en that | fm nead, had crossed the frontier, and advanced as far as 
- Com. || Albano; from thence they issued a proclamation, in 
between | |which, disdaining the ambiguous language of the 
ifidently |. French manifesto, the object of their coming was 
the good || declared to be the reinstatement of the pope in all his 
precated | original authority. With a small body of light troops, 
convince ||, 0m 3000 to 4000 in number, Garibaldi was commis- 
anarchy | sioned to reconnoitre their positions; and halting at 
amation | Palestrina on the evening of the 8th of May, numerous 
| exploring-parties were despatched in all directions, 
became according to his favourite system. Making their way 
courage into the villages occupied by the Neapolitans, putting 
them a ||| their detached companies to flight, and taking several 
| prisoners, the Romans acquitted themselves to their 
eat bells || fm), leader’s satisfaction in their first essay in this mode of 
» roar of warfare, and he confidently awaited the coming day, 
ketry in || | anticipating that a division of 7000 of the enemy, 
menced, at no great distance from Palestrina, would 
crowds | come forward to attack him. His expectations were 
: armed || 20t deceived. On the afternoon of the 9th of May, 
hile the | \ the Neapolitans were seen advancing in good order, 
y their |) but had scarcely come to close quarters before they 
> Ween || fell into confusion; and, notwithstanding their great 
exposed | || superiority of numbers, less than three hours sufficed for 
ed with || fm) their total defeat. This easy victory is chiefly ascribed 
amaze- | (@ % the terror with which the mame of Garibaldi 
ay, and | || inspired the Neapolitans, who, they learned from the 
to 7000 confession of the prisoners, was universally denounced 
1d their | More devil than man—the scarlet tunics worn by 
where || Mai] himself and his legionaries being regarded as an 
‘remain || (q|| ¢mblem of his affinity to the powers of evil. 
s usual || The following details, slightly abridged from the 
vely for | fa spirited narratives of eye-witnesses and sharers in 
sed the |||, these scenes, bring this dreaded commander and his 
n killed | camp-life familiarly before us:—‘Of middle stature, 
siconen® deep-chested and wide-shouldered, Garibaldi’s frame 
is cast in an iron mould, combining agility with 
euccess strength. There is something statuesque in 
donable | appearance of his head, with its broad brow, straight 
and | features, and long flowing hair blending with the beard 
vineible of the same golden hue—the expression of the deep- 
r arms, set eyes, thoughtful, and yet piercing, completing the 
for vhe characteristics of a countenance which inspires mingled 
verience respect and trust in the beholder.* Would you see 
ganised him amongst his companions in adventure? ‘ Picture 
eo wide to yourself an incongruous assemblage of individuals 
courage | of all descriptions: boys of twelve or fourteen ; 
and it veteran soldiers attracted by the fame of the celebrated 
hat da. 
y * Biografia di Giuseppe Garibaldi, compilata da G. B, Cuneo, 


chieftain of Monte-Video; some stimulated by noble 
ambition; others anxious to find impunity and 
licence in the confusion of war, yet so restrained by 
the inflexible severity of their leader, that courage 
and daring alone could find a vent, while more lawless 
passions were curbed beneath his will. The general 
and his staff all rode on American saddles; wore 
scarlet blouses, with hats of every possible form, 
without distinctions of any kind, or pretension to 
military ornament; and seemed to pride themselves 
on their disregard of the observances enjoined on 
regular troops. Followed by their orderlies, most of 
whom had come from America, they might be seen 
hurrying to and fro, now dispersing, then again col- 
lecting—active, rapid, and indefatigable. Whenever 
the men halted to encamp, the officers, the general 
himself included, would leap from their horses, and 
attend to the wants of their own steeds. When these 
operations were concluded, they opened their saddles, 
which were made so as to be unrolled, and to form a 
small kind of tent; and their personal arrangements 
were then completed. If they failed in procuring 
provisions from the neighbouring villages, three or 
four colonels and majors threw themselves on the bare 
backs of their horses, and, armed with long Jazzos, set 
off at full speed through the Campagna in search of 
sheep or oxen. 

‘Garibaldi, in the meanwhile, if the encampment was 
far from the scene of danger, lay stretched out under 
his tent; if, on the contrary, the enemy were near at 
hand, he remained constantly on horseback, giving 
orders and visiting the outposts. Often disguised 
as a peasant, he risked his own safety in daring 
reconnaissances; but most frequently, seated on some 
commanding elevation, he passed whole hours examin- 
ing the environs with the aid of a telescope. When 
the general’s trumpet gave the signal to prepare for 
departure, the lazzos served to catch the horses, which 
had been left to graze at liberty in the meadows. The 
order of march was always arranged on the preceding 
day, and the corps set out without ever knowing where 
they might arrive the day after. Owing to this patri- 
archal simplicity, pushed perhaps somewhat too far, 
Garibaldi appeared more like the chief of a tribe of 
Indians than a general; but at the approach of danger, 
and in the heat of combat, his presence of mind and 
courage were admirable; and then, by the astonishing 
rapidity of his movements, he made up, in a great 
measure, for his deficiency in those qualities which 
are generally supposed to be absolutely essential in 
a good general.’* 

The day following his victory, Garibaldi remained 
encamped in the meadows surrounding Palestrina; 
then, seeing the Neapolitans shewed no disposition to 
renew the attack, suspected it might be in contem- 
plation, between them and the French, to endeavour 
jointly to surprise Rome during his absence, and deter- 
mined to set out without delay for its protection. On 
the evening of the 10th, his men commenced their 
march, and passing within two miles of the enemy, 
winding their way through almost impracticable by- 
roads in silence and perfect order, performed a distance 
of twenty-eight miles without halting even for a moment. 
Scarcely had they re-entered the city, when, an alarm 
being given, they were sent off to occupy the outposts 
of Monte Mario, where they remained four days. 

Meanwhile, the arrival of M. de Lesseps, as envoy 
extraordinary from France, having dispelled all uneasi- 
ness respecting any sudden aggression on the part of 
Oudinot, the Romans were again free to turn their 
attention to the Neapolitans. On the 16th of May, a 
body of 12,000 men, under General Roselli, whom they 
had summoned with all the forces he could muster 
from the provinces, marched from Rome upon Velletri, 


* I Volontarj Italiani, di Emilio Dandolo. 
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prasad the king of Naples had retired. Previous to 
the appointment of Roselli, Garibaldi had declined the 
chief command, alleging his deficiency in all scientific 
knowledge of the art of war, and preferring to remain 
in a secondary post ; yet such was the influence of his 
name, that he might virtually be considered the head 
of the army, as well as the right arm of the defence of 
Rome. The republican troops encamped outside Val- 
montone, six miles from Velletri; and Garibaldi was sent 
with 2000 men, on the morning of the 19th, to explore 
the environs. At two miles from the town, he en- 
countered a strong Neapolitan column, which, after a 
short conflict, took to flight, and shut themselves up 
behind the fortifications ; pursuing them to the foot of 
the walls, whence they kept up a heavy and well-sus- 
tained fire, Garibaldi, having lost a considerable number 
of his men, saw himself reluctantly compelled to wait 
till the following morning, when the main body of the 
army should have come up, before giving the assault. 

But in the night Velletri was suddenly abandoned. 
Some volunteers, appointed to make a reconnaissance 
about two hours after midnight, were astonished at 
the complete silence which prevailed as they crept 
beneath the ramparts. Scaling the gate, they found 
the city to all appearance a perfect desert. They made 
a fevr prisoners of some stragglers, and from them and 
the towns-people, who soon came joyfully out of their 
houses, they ascertained the particulars of this affair. 
Night had scarcely begun to close in, when the Neapo- 
litans and the king commenced their retreat, or, more 
properly speaking, flight—so precipitate and disorderly 
had been their movements. Such was the panic that 
had got possession of the troops from their vigorous 
repulse of the morning, that no persuasions could 
induce them again to face the redoubted Garibaldi; 
and in two days the whole army had repassed the 
confines. 

Garibaldi followed in their rear; but not having 
been able to overtake them, he rejoined the column, 
one half of which returned to Rome, and the other half 
went with him to clear the province of Frosinone from 
the armed bands of Zucchi, one of the most stanch 
adherents of the papal government. 

The applause with which the soldiers of the republic 
were received, the transport of blessings which 
greeted their appearance, were convincing proofs, says 
a writer whose veracity and impartiality may be relied 
upon, that any form of government professing to 
liberate the pontifical subjects from their old yoke 
would meet with a hearty welcome. 

At Rocca d’Arce—a strong position situated on a 
steep mountain—they found, as was not uncommon, 
that the garrison had fled precipitately at their 
approach, leaving the road strewn with knapsacks and 
greatcoats; while, to their astonishment, the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent village had also deserted their 
homes. The soldiers were indignant at this want of 
confidence; but, thanks to the warm admonitions of 
Garibaldi, and of Padre Ugo Bassi, the chaplain to the 
legion, they were restrained from taking the surest 
means of proving it well founded. 

Not an act of pillage took place, not a single door 
was forced; and the men, piling their arms, sat down 
in groups in the square. Erelong, the inhabitants, 
who, from their hiding-places on the surrounding 
heights, had anxiously watched the movements of the 
invaders, observing this admirable spirit of order and 
self-restraint, hurried down to welcome them, threw 
open their shops and houses, and in a few minutes the 
village had regained its accustomed activity. They 
then related many of the superstitious fears with which 
the Neapolitans liad inspired them, Garibaldi and his 

as usual playing a conspicuous part in the 
programme of terrors. 

Pursuing his course with uniform success, 
rapidly nearing the Neapolitan frontier, Garibaldi 


and | part from his black attendant, though the efforts he 


appears to have meditated an inroad into that state, 
with the hope of effecting a popular rising against the 
king, when he was summoned back in all speed to 
Rome, where already the curtain was rising on one of 
the most interesting scenes in modern history. 


THE YOUTH OF A ‘YOUNG GENTLEMAN,’ 


TueEreE are many English families who seem to belong 
by hereditary custom to the profession of the sea; 
their names bring with them associations of ocean-won 
victories or great discoveries; and it would appear 
almost singular if the sons of their line were destined || 
to walk in any other path than that afforded by the |/ 
boards of the quarter-deck. Such was the case in the |] 
instance of my midshipman cousin. His great-grand- || 
father—a ‘modern,’ comparatively, in the service— 
commanded George IT.’s yacht in several trips between 
England and Hanover ; in memorial whereof we possess | 
to this day the green and gold glass out of which his 
majesty drank his wine—it being the expensive fashion 
of those days for royalty to leave to the officers of the 
vessel in which they condescended to dare the ‘ perils 
of the sea,’ the glass, linen, &c., used during the voyage. | 
His grandfather and father were distinguished || 
officers ; his own career was, therefore, decided from | 
his cradle, and certainly nature never created a ‘ young || 
gentleman’ more peculiarly endowed with the fun, || 
frolic, warm-heartedness, and professional ‘ humours, i 
as Nym would say, of that class of ‘tender juveniles’ | 
It was the whim of his family to dress him, while still || l 
a tiny child, in the round jacket and hat of a seaman; 
and a black boy, very little older than himself, was i 
appointed to be his personal attendant, according to |! 
the sea-fashion for midshipmen’s mess-servants, who || 
are usually negroes. The seamen of his father’s ship || 
used to laugh at the way in which he ‘topped the || 
officer,’ as they phrased it, over Black Tom; and a | 
curious picture of the connection between the baby- |/ 
master and servant was once drawn for us by an old | 
lady who was a spectatress of the scene. Walking, one | 
wild March morning, 
family dwelt, she was stopped by a cloud of dust rising | 
from the road. She paused, thinking she was about to | 
be smothered by the march of a flock of sheep, when | 
loud cries of ‘Oh, somebody come and help me pull my || ! 
massa “a school,” ’ made her step out into the fog of |! 
dust to see what was the matter, and, behold! the || 
infantine officer was to be seen deliberately lying on his 1 
back in the midst of it, whilst his negro servant—who || 
had lifted a tiny foot in each hand, and stood some- | 
what like a donkey between shafte—was putting forth || 
his baby strength to drag his massa to the village- I 
school — no persuasion being able to induce the || 
massa to go in a more amicable fashion. ‘He | 
wouldn’t,’ he said, ‘be taught any longer by a woman, || 
who was so stupid she couldn’t box the compass or 
splice.’ 
I need scarcely say that his father, charmed with || 
the character of the objections, speedily transferred 
him to an academy where young gentlemen were 
taught navigation. From thence he was in due time | 
transferred to the Naval College, Portsmouth; and as 
his father was called to a foreign station about that |, 
period, and my father had a ship in port at the time, | § 
my midshipman cousin was confided to his care during |/ 
his holidays, or till whenever he should be ready to be 
sent to sea. Thus he was brought into very intimate 
and familiar contact with ourselves, and we learned |! 
more fully than before to understand his peculiar 
idiosyncras 


He was scarcely twelve years old, small of his years, 
and infantine in feature, but a miniature man never- 


theless. It was at this time that he was compelled to 


made to keep the boy with him were amusing enough. 
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He persuaded poor Tom, by dint of reading to him a 

| very judiciously selected number of passages from a 
collection of voyages and travels, that his race in 
their wild state were cannibals, and that the first thing 
| his father and mother would do, when he was restored 
to them, would be to make a supper of him. The 
terror this absurd assertion produced was ludicrous in 
the extreme, and nearly answered the midshipman’s 
| purpose, as the negro, in most unfilial dismay and 
horror, hid himself in the ship, and was very near 
|being left behind, as he was only discovered as the 
| boat of the frigate about to sail pushed off. However, 
he did go to the West Indies, and his massa never 
saw him again. Charlie and another and elder cousin 
| became our guests for the future, and dwelt with us on 
board one of the most celebrated of our line-of-battle 
ships. 

How well we can remember sitting by his side, on a 
heap of flags on the poop, and listening to the wild sea- 
tales he chose to invent for our amusement. We were 
young enough to place implicit faith in his grave 
reports of all he had seen in the great deep when he 
dived—an achievement for which the boy was remark- 
able—and certainly the great sea-serpent was a puny 
monster to the nondescript dragons his imagination 
pictured. Amongst some of our earliest impressions, 
received from him, was the whimsical notion that the 
antipodes were a race who unscrewed their heads, 
and could transpose their feet into the vacant place 
whenever the necessities of their very peculiar position 
required it. Sometimes, when the solemn gloom of 


twilight rested on the sea, he would lead me to the 
ship’s side, and bid me listen for the bark of the dog- 


fish, or to the voices of the crew of the Royal George, 


\@ who, he asserted, were not dead, but had merely 


Suffered a sea-change, 


and were living as mermen at the bottom of Spithead. 

About this time he became the hero of an incident 

which gave great promise to his boyhood. There 
| was a spot upon the coast very dangerous for 
bathers, because it was full of sand-holes. The 
boy was returning from a long crab-catching expe- 
dition one evening, when the cries of a crowd of 
children drew him to this place. He found, on 
inquiry, that one of their number, who had been 
swimming for the entertainment of the rest, seized 
by the cramp, had sunk into one of these dangerous 
holes. Charlie well knew that to try and help him 

} entailed great peril of life, but he did not hesitate; 
he undressed, plunged into the sea, and, after diving 

| twice, brought up the unfortunate swimmer ; but, alas! 
too late. He was insensible, and before proper means 
could be used for his restoration, vitality had utterly 
fled. A coroner’s inquest was held, and my midship- 
man cousin, who was of course present, received 
great applause from the coroner and jury for his 
bravery, which might well move their admiration 
when they looked on his diminutive form, and con- 
sidered his age of only a dozen years. 

At last, after a short time served on board the guard- 
ship, he went to sea, and from his early training, and 
the nautical prestige of his family, escaped most of 
the ills that green hands are heirs to in the way of 


| practical jokes. On his return from a three years’ 


station, he shewed his own skill in that true midship- 

| Man’s accomplishment in several ways. 

| One day a flyman was hailed by Charlie and a 
young companion, and desired by them to drive very 
fast, and only to stop when they told him. Delighted 
with the prospect of a capital fare not likely to be 
disputed by such employers, the driver jumped on the 
box, soon left the town behind him, and at his greatest 

| Speed drove along the Devonshire lanes, as he had been 


midshipmen would pay; and doubtless, after having 
been so long shut up in a ship, they were enjoying their 
new pleasure greatly. On! on! Mynheer Von Woden- 
block’s remarkable leg scarcely carried him more reso- 
lutely forward than the poor hack-horse was driven; 
but at last its strength failed. They were miles from 
Plymouth ; and the driver jumped down and looked in 
at the window, intending to represent the impossibility 
of further progress. To his amazement, the midship- 
men had vanished. He had been driving an empty fly ; 
there was no one to pay the fare, or explain the object 
of that endless drive. The fact was, almost as soon 
as the poor ‘jarvy’ mounted his coach-box, the agile 
young sailors had jumped out, and watched their 
deserted carriage from a raised ground, till it dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

We must just add, that after a little interval of 
suspense, to make the cabman believe he was cheated, 
the fly was duly and liberally paid for by the 
laughing middies. 

The English fairy Puck appears, indeed, to be the 
tutelary genius of midshipmen. His mischief and mirth, 
kindliness and thoughtlessness, are the very imperson- 
ation of these brave, manly children and boys. Thea- 
trical representations are very popular on board 
ship, and my cousin was an admirable actor, when in 
the vein for it. Fair and small as he was, he imper- 
sonated the heroines of the stage with great effect ; and 
this fact probably suggested the next joke in which he 
was an actor. An advertisement for a wife had for 
several days disgraced the national journal. One of 
his messmates answered it in a lady’s name, with all 
the false sentiment accordant with the subject. A 
reply was received, and a correspondence ensued, which 
afforded endless merriment to the midshipmen’s mess: 
the advertiser at last requested an interview, which, 
after a little coy hesitation on the lady’s part, was 
granted. He was desired to go to Portsmouth, and 
stand by the lamp-post nearest to the George Hotel, 
with a red pocket-bock open in his hands, till a lady 
dressed in dark-blue silk should join him. In obe- 
dience to these instructions, a poor Cockney, attired, 
at the unknown’s request, in ‘Jlightish green, top-boots 
and spurs,’ took up his position in the High Street, 
and waited for the space of some hours at his post, 
exposed to all the street jocularity of a seaport, whilst 
the middies delightedly watched him from the inn 
windows. When at length they saw him turn wearily 
away, they sent a waiter after him with a note, pur- 
porting to be from the lady, who, with plausible excuses 
for her breach of appointment, invited her admirer to 
drink tea with her at the Quebec Inn at six o'clock. 
With renewed hope, the Cockney again obeyed; and, 
at the time appointed, was charmed at being received 
by a very elegant young lady, fashionably dressed, 
and very amiable and condescending in manner. She 
modestly avowed herself to be as much pleased with 
her suitor as he was with her; informed him that she 
was mistress of a handsome independence, and that 
she had no relations except ‘a brother or two anda 
few cousins,’ to whom she was anxious to introduce 
him. The folding-doors of the apartment were then © 
thrown open, and he found himself in a moment sur-— 
rounded by some twenty or thirty midshipmen, who | 
boisterously shook hands with him, pulling him from | 
one to the other with frantic warmth of welcome. The | 
bewildered and befooled stranger knew not what to | 
do; he could not find words to answer their vociferous _ 
greetings; and bearing him in triumph to the tea-— 
table, they began a merry series of utions. ‘As | 
he was evidently a man of domestic habits,’ he must 
like tea; and cup after cup of the scalding beverage | 
was forced down his throat, two or three holding his 
arms, whilst the others fed him with a spoon, till about 


| desired. Hedges and milestones flew past, and still no 
order to stop reached his ear; but what matter ?—the 


a gallon had been thus administered. His lady-love— 
then gravely suggested that he should allow her sal 
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trim his hair and whiskers, which were not at all to 
her liking; and, making a lather of milk and butter, 
was about to operate on him, when his loud cries for 
help became audible above the midshipmen’s screams 
of laughter; and the landlord entered the room, sum- 
moned assistance, and delivered the unfortunate from 
their tender attentions. 

Charlie had the usual thoughtlessness of sailors as 
regards money ; small as the expenses of a midshipman 
may reasonably be supposed to be, he contrived to 
squander his abundant allowance with frolicsome libe- 
rality. He was on the Irish station at one time, and 
having a boyish love for a sister of ours, was desirous 
of finding occasion for giving her a ring to keep for his 
sake; he accordingly bought a jewel of some value, 
put it in a pillbox, and sent it to her by one of the 
ship’s boys who was about to return to England. It 
is to the honour of this poor lad that it reached her 
safely, though the direction on the lid was so small as 
to be illegible. Her surprise at receiving it may be 
imagined. It was shortly afterwards followed by an 
umbrella, which he had borrowed long before from my 
mother, and now returned from Cork by the hand of a 
strange seaman—not even one of his crew. To the 
handle of it an elegant copy of Byron was attached by 
a piece of twine! The wonderful mode of conveyance 
of these love-tokens amused us infinitely. But his 
gift-bestowing propensities brought him into difficulties, 
and he was puzzled, after the first and second time of 
taxing his father’s purse and forgiveness, as to how he 
should get the admiral to accept a bill, if he drew 
one on him; but his inventive genius was not long in 
devising a means to soften the paternal heart; and 
there is a sort of imp-like unconsciousness of his 
mischief doing any harm, which frees the midshipman 
from the inconvenient scruples likely to affect mere 
ordinary mortals. 

A paragraph suddenly appeared in the local paper 
announcing the death of the admiral’s only son. He 
had ‘ fallen from the yard-arm overboard, and met his 
fate in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ So ran the elo- 
quent announcement, purporting to be written by a 
young brother-officer, who spoke in rapturous terms of 
the deceased, praising him for every virtue and accom- 
plishment under the sun. The poor father’s agony 
may be conceived. Whilst it was at its height, the 
call on his purse came, dated previously to the fatal 
tidings; it was of course readily answered. By the 
next post came an affectionate letter from the supposed 
dead, expressing his anxiety lest his father should have 
been pained by the hoax ‘some fellow’ had put into 
the paper; though, he added, ‘it was agreeable to see 
what a good opinion people entertained of him,’ &c. 
In his rapture at finding his son still living, the warm- 
hearted old officer never even mentioned the bill to his 
hopeful heir from that day. We need scarcely say, 
that the high opinion expressed in print of my midship- 
man cousin’s many perfections, was but the expression 
of his own private sentiments. One can fancy the 
wicked glitter of his eye as he read it, and how he 
hummed the old sea-favourite, Jack Robinson, as he laid 
down the paper— 


Somebody told me that somebody’d read 
In some newspaper as how you was dead. 
‘I an’t been dead at all, says Jack Robinson. 


This was nearly the last of his pranks ; for the period 
of his passing from the chrysalis of the midshipmen’s 
mess to the gun-room had nearly arrived. Henceforth 
he was to ‘cast his slough’ and live reasonably and 
under the usual laws of civilisation. To be sure, when 
passing for a lieutenant, the caricatures he drew of 
his examiners were more striking for ability than his 
answers, and for a time his promotion was delayed by 
| a frolic in the West Indies, which, perhaps, might be 
| called the ‘grand crash’ of his boyish exploits. He 


had sailed with an admiral uncle, at the pulling Janel 


of whose flag he would have obtained his commission, 
though still very young; but, happening to be riding 


with some of his messmates in Jamaica, he volunteered 
a bet that he would leap over a cow which was lying 
down near them. The wager was eagerly accepted, 
and Charlie attempted the leap ; but the cow, astonished 
at seeing a horse coming at full speed towards her, 
rose just as he reached the spot, and threw his unfor- 
tunate steed, which, rolling over, broke his rider’s leg. 
This accident compelled his relatives to send him home 


manner, careful of his men, and firm in duty, passed 
away for ever the merry vision of my midshipman | 
cousin. 


A TILT AT MR GOSSE. 
Unper the title of ‘Another Tilt at the Crocodile,’ a 
recent number of Chambers’s Journal gives an anecdote | 
related by Mr Gosse in his Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
Jamaica, of a passage of arms that took place with a 
cayman at Lyson’s estate, in St Thomas in the east. 
Mr Gosse has been grievously misinformed as to the 


real facts of the case, as well as in the size of the 


animal. | 


The writer of this paper obtained employment on 


Lyson’s estate in the early part of 1833, and remained 
upon it for a couple of years. He was personally 
acquainted with Downie, who shot the crocodile, and 
has measured the skin of the animal, which was kept 
in the coach-house. A coach-house, it may be said, 
by way of parenthesis, is rather an unusual appendage 
to a sugar-plantation; but the dwelling had been for- | 


merly the residence of Sir John Taylor, Bart., and also | 
of the Hon. Simon Taylor, whose tombs stand side by 


side, under a spreading tamarind-tree, near the works. 

The skin, when measured, was just eight feet in| 
length, instead of eighteen! Downie held the situation 

of (white) carpenter on the estate, having likewise 

charge of a small steam-engine used for driving the 

mill which crushed the sugar-cane. When the alligator 

was shot, he was, as is customary with those animals, 

lying on the bank basking in the sun, in a state of 

semi-somnolency. Downie stole up to him, and dis- 

charged his gun with such effect into his body that 

he was almost at once put hors de combat, and 

rendered unable to reach the water, which was within 

a few yards of him, and where his instinct told 

him he would be comparatively safe. In a dying | 
state, and hardly able to move, some of the negroes | 
crowded upon him, until Downie, in mercy, sent 4 | 
shot through his head, which finished him. The feat 
of David Brown the African wainman is merely 4) 
myth. 

During the time the writer was on the estate, another | 
cayman was killed in the same place, by Downie’s suc- | 
cessor, John Davidson Ross. The pond is formed by 
an insignificant streamlet, which, after running past. 
the works (sugar and rum manufactory) of the estate, 
falls into the sea a few hundred yards to windward of 
them. It is merely a long narrow strip of stagnant 
water, as black as ink, the bed of which has been 


scooped out by the tremendous torrents of water rush- | 


ing to the sea in the rainy season, and which, in a few 
hours, subside as suddenly as they rise. A sand-bank 
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‘of a few yards in breadth, which cannot be permanently 
‘removed, because constantly accumulating, divides it 
‘from the sea, causes it to stagnate, and makes it a 
fertile source of fever. When Downie shot the cayman, 
the banks were fringed with wood, which was after- 
\wards cut down; and a grove of cocoa-nut trees grew 
along the shore, from the mouth of the pond down to 
the wharf of the estate. 

In the spring of 1833, when all hands were busy 
taking off the crop, the harvest commencing in January 
and ending in July or August, the alarm was one day 
given that another alligator was in the pond, and had 
chased an old negro-watchman in the vicinity. This 
occurred twice; and although we all laughed at the old 
man’s alarm—being pretty sure that it was not the 
negro, but two or three small dogs that followed him, 
the animal was after—yet it set us all on the qui vive, 
and for many days the pond was closely watched by 
both black and white: but without result. The dwell- 
ing-house of the white people was situated on a hill 
nearly half a mile off, but commanding a full view of 

| the works, pond, and adjacent cane-fields. In crop- 
time, however, all the buckras engaged on the estate, 
| except the overseer and medico, took up their tempor- 
ary abode in a house close to the works, and between 


| these and the pond. One Sunday, when labour had 
@ ceased, and all was quiet, the carpenter, who felt rest- 
@ less and uneasy about the crocodile, remained at the 


works, under pretence of a slight indisposition, whilst 
the others, numbering four or five, rode up to dine with 
the overseer. About two o’clock, when dinner was 
just over, the overseer sat down in the piazza in front 
of the house; the rest, preparatory to mounting, were 


lounging about their temporarily deserted apartments. 
Suddenly a negro boy, employed as a servant about the 


house, shouted out that Massa Ross had fired! In- 


| | stantly there was a rush for muskets, and a ramming 
| down of cartridges—every white man, from sixteen to 


| sixty, being liable to eerve in the militia, and obliged to 
| keep his arms and four-and-twenty rounds of ball- 
| cartridge always beside him. Then there was another 
| rush to the stable, and a saddling of steeds; but before 

we could possibly get mounted, a second shout arose, 

‘Massa Ross fire agen.’ Carrying our muskets in one 
| hand, down we rattled as hard as we could urge our 

steeds, but before our arrival the deed had been done. 
| Afraid that the brute might really do some mischief, 

Ross had quietly determined to destroy him; and loading 

his musket, and pocketing a few cartridges, he walked 

down to the wharf, and crept silently up through 

the grove of cocoa-nut trees until he came to the 

pond, which he narrowly scrutinised from the point 

he had reached. Nothing met his eye except the 

trunks of the fallen trees lying in the fat, black mud 
}on the banks. Something disappointed, he walked 
| slowly along, looking keenly round him. Suddenly 
|, one of the trunks near him stirred! Ross started 
| back—his enemy was before him! Instantly, and 
| without reflecting on the probable consequence of a 
| Miss, the gun rose to his shoulder, the contents were 
| poured into the body of the alligator, and with one 
desperate bound the wounded brute dashed into the 
water. There he remained swimming about on the 
surface, apparently stupified, until Ross had time to 
Taking a more leisurely aim this time, the 
bullet entered near the eye, and the animal quietly 
sank, whether dead or not he could not be certain. 
When we arrived, several negroes, who had been 
attracted to the spot by the firing, were debating the 
point. At last one of them, a blacksmith by trade, 
named George Henry—adorned with the most aston- 
ishing squint man ever beheld—volunteered to dive 


after the animal, and ascertain the state of affairs. His 
offer was laughed at as a piece of braggadocia, which 
appeared to irritate the man, and at length nothing we 
could urge was able to restrain him. Standing ready, 
then, to pour in a volley in case of mistake, or of 
some comrade-cayman making his appearance, we let 
him have his own way. Two or three times he sounded 
the water feet-downwards without success. After 
another trial or two he at last sung out that he had 
found him, and that he lay perfectly still, and appa- 
rently dead. A rope was then thrown to the negro, 
with which he dived, and making it fast round the 
neck of the cayman, we dragged him in triumph 
ashore. He was about the same length as the one 
previously killed by Downie, but a much thicker and 
heavier animal. On opening him, nothing but the 
remains of a few crabs, and some coarse gravel or 
small stones, swallowed probably to assist digestion, 
was found in the stomach. 

- The most mysterious thing in this affair, and what 
we could never solve to our satisfaction, was how 
the caymans got into the pond. It is, or was then, a 
small area of water, about a hundred yards in length, 
and not over five-and-twenty or thirty feet broad, 
more like a black, dirty canal, thickened with coal- 
dust, than anything else. There is no other swamp 
or harbour for alligators within many miles, and, 
from the nature of the country, it seems impossible 
they could have travelled overland to reach it. The 
probability, then, is that they must have arrived by 
sea, led by instinct along the coast from the mouth of 
Plantain Garden River—a place which is famous for 
alligators, and where the late Lord Keane of Ghuznee, 
then only Sir John Keane, Commander of the Forces, 
and Lieutenant-governor of Jamaica—Tom Cringle’s 
Sir Jeremy Mayo—used to angle for them, baiting his 
hook with a live sucking-pig. But it is very question- 
able whether an alligator at all approaching to eighteen 
feet in length was ever killed in Jamaica, and quite 
certain that such creatures rarely, if ever, attack a 
human being. The only instance the writer ever heard 
of, and for the truth of which he does not vouch, was 
of one seizing a negro one morning going to his work 
before daylight along the banks of Plantain Garden 
River. But even in this case, it was believed the poor 
brute laboured under a mistake; that the negro having 
inadvertently got between him and the river, the 
alligator thought there was a design against him, and 
in self-defence rushed at the man, striking him down 
with his tail, and then finding him an easy purchase, 
picking him up again to entertain his family and friends 
with in the river. 

But if alligators in Jamaica do not molest mankind, 
they are guilty of great wickedness to ducks, pigs, 
and such small deer, when opportunity serves. One 
of them used to be a complete pest on the Hague 
estate in Trelawney, coming out of and retreating 
into Martha Brae River; and so cunning was he that 
he has never been caught, so far as the writer knows, to 
this day. Negroes have very little dread of them. In 
1828, one was killed in a small stream running out of 
a lagoon into the sea, across the public road between 
Runaway Bay and Dry Harbour, in the parish of St 
Ann. A slave named Peter Williams, belonging to 
Cardiff Hall Plantation, was the hero of this exploit. 
He was employed as a fisherman, and when he fell in 
with the crocodile, he had ‘ the grains’—a five-pronged | 
harpoon—in his hand. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he flung the instrument at the animal, striking him fair 
and deep in the throat, where the barbs held. The © 
wounded reptile was anxious to be off, but Williams 
promptly passed the line attached to the harpoon round 
a tree, and let him flounder on, keeping out of his reach 
until he was exhausted, when he gave him the coup de 
grace. In this instance, however, the cayman was a 
small one. ‘ 
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SMALL SAVINGS. 

It is surprising to contemplate the amount 
of small savings after a few years. Supposing a youth 
enters a savings-bank at the age of fourteen, and deposits, 
at an average, weekly, for seven years, or until he arrives 
at majority, he has then a goodly sum at command, and 
is prepared to begin business in an independent and 
respectable manner. 


Paid Amoant 

Wee per Half-year. | Per Year. In Seven Years. 
10 160 212 0 
11 182 216 4 914 4 
110 4 308 
1 3 112 6 350 2215 0 
14 1M 8 394 45 4 
15 11610 313 8 2513 8 
1 6 119 0 318 0 2760 
20 212 0 540 36 8 0 


It must be understood that the above calculations have 
no connection with the interest paid on the capital ; that 
of itself will amount to a considerable sum in the course 
of seven years, and if added duly to the stock or principal, 
the results will be far more favourable than here stated. 
There is, perhaps, no institution better calculated for pro- 
moting habits of industry and economy among depositors 
than the savings-bank. Labour is the poor man’s riches— 
the only commodity which he has in his power to give in 
exchange for the necessaries and comforts of life. How- 
ever, it signifies but little what may be gained by industry, 
if a prudent economy is disregarded in the expenditure. 
Although a labourer may earn as much in a week as 


| might suffice for maintaining him for a fortnight, yet if the 


surplusage is recklessly thrown away or misspent, he is 
nothing the better; but if it is invested in the savings-bank, 
it is not only ready on any emergency, but it is increas- 
ing by interest. Much that is heedlessly and needlessly 
dissipated, might thus be saved, and rendered available in 
after-life, when the value of money is better understood. 
When the labourer has wisely established a connection 
with the savings-bank, he naturally feels an honest pride 
arising in his mind at having achieved a conquest or 
triumph over prodigality and weardlessness, and in mani- 
festing a greater degree of prudence and forethought than 
many of his heedless companions, who are running riot in 
their wages, or, it may be, applying them to purposes which 
have a tendency to sink them deeper in vice and degra- 
dation. He feels, too, a cheering anticipation of the 
future, as he is gathering a store which will be available 
for the exigencies of after-years—perhaps laying the 
foundation of a fortune for himself and his posterity. He 
also begins to feel an honest pride in his social elevation. 
Ascending in the moral scale, he has now an honourable 
place and status in society, for, to use a somewhat altered 
expression of our great national bard, he can go to the 
‘bank, and dousely clerk his cash-account.’ He is now 
admitted into a higher companionship, and familiarised to 
nobler sentiment and more exemplary conduct. By and 
by, men of influence take notice of him. Patronage is 
extended, they see he is deserving, and will not 
shame their favour. He prospers in the world; and when 
an honourable and cheerful old age arrives, refers with 
honest self-complacency to the humble seeds which in 
youth he deposited in the savings-bank, and which ulti- 
mately sprung up and ripened to a fair and abundant 
harvest.— Prize Essay on Savings-Banks, by James Pringle, 
Mill-wright, Den of Lindores. Cupar: 1856. 
A NEW COSTUME FOR THE LADIES. 

The ladies of Utah have adopted a new costume, which 
seems to be gradually increasing in favour. It consists of 
a loose-fitting dress, resembling in cut a man’s sack-coat, 
being buttoned in front, and reaching a few inches below 
the knees, a pair of pantalets adorning the ankles, and a 
Leghorn hat set jauntily on the head—being, in fact, a 
modification of the bloomer costume. The ladies are thus 
relieved of a superabundant load of petticoats, and the 
husbands are freed from paying for more than two-thirds 
the usual quantity of dry goods.—American newspaper. 


A PICTURE. 


Wirtn smooth hair parted on her sweet mild brow, 
And quiet eyes, in which a happy light 

Seems breaking upward from her swelling thoughts, 
She sits—her cheek upon the idle hand, . 

From which the light embroidery has dropt. 

ome pleasant memory, like a rose, is laid 

Within her breast. Ah! easy now to see | 
What day-dream floats before her gaze enrapt! 

Love hath hung up his incense-burning Jamp | 
Within her heart, and through each chamber sends 
Warmth and sweet fragrance ; by the spell unlocked, | 
The deep soul-springs of tenderness and trust 
Gush forth, triumphant ; at the Fountain-head | 
Fair Hope and Peace sit smiling, so the waves 
Whisper soft music to her charméd heart. | 


Sweet dreamer! it were hard to weaken faith 
So innocent as thine—yet thou beware 
Lest those fair waters to thy taste should bring, 
Like waves of Marah, bitterness and pain ! 
Oh! many a flower which, nursed by Hope and Love, | 
Bloomed in delightful , soon has died, 
And left a scent at which the suffering heart 
Turns faint, as at the deadly upas’ breath. 
That good, rare treasure—a true woman's heart— 
Let it not be in vain or lightly given! 
Choose thou a soul in whom thine own can trust, 
A manly, tender, and devoted heart, 
Well proved by reason ere endowed by love— 
So shall thy day-dream no vain vision be, 
Nor the bright colours of its tissue fade 
Beneath the breath of disenchanting years. 

M. A. D. 


PRESERVATION OF BOOKS. 

Much harm is done to leather from the want of venti- 
lation ; books require use and air, as may be seen by the 
condition of the bindings in many large libraries where 
there are no readers, or where there are readers and but 
little air. The library of the Athenzeum was affected so | 
seriously some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf-bindings fell away, and the | 
leather crumbled upon touching. The library ought to 
have the same attention as the green-house ; light, air, and | 
equal moisture ought to be imparted to the leaves in either 
ease. Light without injury to colour, moisture without 
mildew, and air without soot, are as necessary to the 
librarian’s as to the gardener’s charge.— Notes and Queries. | 


A FAVOURABLE STATUTE FOR THE NEGRO. 
There is a statute in Indiana that prevents the testimony 
of a negro from being received in the courts. This dis- 
ability just now gives the negroes the monopoly of the 
carrying-trade in liquor in that state. As they cannot 
be made witnesses, the liquor-dealers are not afraid to sell 
to them, and they are very generally employed to effect 
the exchange between the seller and consumer of the | 

prohibited article—Burlington (Vermont) Sentinel. 


HUMAN LEATHER. 

A portion of the skin of a murderer named Charles 
Smith, who was executed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 3, | 
1817, ‘underwent the process of tanning, and a piece of it | 
was sold so recently as May 1855. This occurred at the 
sale of a part of the library of a well-known local collector. | 
The catalogue of the sale is before me, and the lot is thus 
described: ‘Lot 10.—A most curious and unique Book, | 
being the particulars of the Tria! and Execution of Charles 
Smith, who was hanged at Newcastle for Murder, containing 
a piece of his skin tanned into leather for the purpose.’"— 
Notes and Queries. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lonpox, and 339 High Street, Eprxssuncu. Also 
sold by James Fraser, 14 D’Olier Street, Dusrin, and all 
Booksellers. 
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